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ABSTRACT 
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subject. The following aspects of continuing education are covered: 
terminologies; policies and plans; educational organization and the 
role of government and nongovernment organizations; delivery sy!;tems 
and teacher education; linkages between formal and nonformal 
education and between school and work; and government resources. 
Section III provides a practical blueprint for planning a major 
program of continuing education; it includes two case studies of 
continuing education programs. A bibliography of works on continuing 
education maKes up Section IV. (KC) 
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Bulletin of the UNESCO Principal 
Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific 
Number 28, September 1987 

INTRODUCTION 

Continuing education: existing definition 

In Asia and the Pacific, the term continuing education is cur- 
rently used to refer to several inter-related concepts, including adult 
education, non-formal education, lifelong education, recurrent 
education, and community educatio.i. Its usage in the region has 
rarely been consistent, thus causing some confusion among practi- 
tioners, planners and theoreticians. The inclusion of continuing edu- 
cation as one of the three components of the recently launched 
Asian and Pacific Education for All (APPEAL) in February 1987, 
suggests the anticipated popular use of the term in future. There is 
therefore an increasingly urgent need to formulate a comprehensive 
definition of continuing education. 

Traditionally, the term continuing education, as used in such 
countries as Australia, Japan, and New Zealand refers to the 'liberal 
arts' tradition. It involves hobby, crafts, and leisure activities. It 
can also refer to highly specialized, professional training. Based on 
UNESCO discussions in 1982 of various continuing education 
activities in the developing countries, such activities may be defined 
as Tollows: 

Activities which help people improve their abilities, 
skills and competence, professional as well as vocational, 
thus facilitate entry into advanced specialized areas and/or 
which allow personal development and satisfaction. 

(Adopted from Smith, 1986) 

In many developing countries in the region, however, continu- 
ing education is considered synonymous with non-formal education. 

In the developing countries in Asia and the Pacific, including 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, and Thailand, the following definition may be considered to 
synthesize the meanings of various selected terms which fit into the 
scope of continuing education, including out-of-school education, 
adult education, and non-formal education. 
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Out-of-school education, for the masses who missed 
an opportunity for forma! education, includes imparting 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and values, including basic 
literacy and vocational skills, as well as the inculcation of 
awareness. Continuing education is expected to help 
respond to the individual's needs for social and productive 
development. 

(UNESCO, 1982) 

Subjects dealing with the inculcation of awareness usually in- 
clude health and nutrition, family planning, civics, and other topics 
considered necessary for most developing countries, where the 
majority of the pjpuiation live in the rural areas. 

Continuinfj education appears to refer to at least two quite 
distinct categories of education: highly specialized professional train- 
ing and liberal arts education, on the one hand, and more basic 
education for survival for millions of the population in the develop- 
ing region of Asia and the Pacific. 

Towards a holistic approach to 'continuing education' 

Based on the foregoing discussion, continuing education activi- 
ties can be roughly categorized according to the level of development 
of specific countries. In the developed countries in the region con- 
tinuing education focuses on self-development and fulfilment, news 
and information dissemination, leisure and the promotion of culture, 
including music, dance, handicraft, and cuisine. Highly specialized 
training or retraining in emerging professions, such as those related 
to computer work, is also provided. The provision of reading mate- 
rials through newspapers and the mass media is one of the most 
popular tools in continuing education. Continuing education in the 
developed countries is often carried out by private enterprises which 
charge fees for their services, as is the practice in Australia and Japan. 

In the developing countries of Asia and the Pacific, where illite- 
racy is still a cause for concern,^ continuing education is first and 
foremost a 'second opportunity for education'. It is a substitute or 
alternative to formal education, i.e. from the primary level and 
higher, which some people might have missed due to socio-economic. 



1, For illiteracy rates of the? developing countries in Asia and the Pacific, see Annex 1. 
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and cultural rea^ns and other factors. It almost always includes 
literacy education for both the illiterate and semi-literate. Other 
skills which are essential to everyday life in a fast changing world are 
also included. These skills are in the areas of health and nutrition, 
mother and child-care, family planning, and vocational occupations. 
An ex?mple is the renown 'agro-technology' training in China and 
tailoring in Jndia and Malaysia. Some countries also emphasise 
awareness, particularly civic awareness, as in the case of China, 
Indonesia and the Philippines. Clearly all these skills are essential 
pre-requisitps to personal as we!l as community development. 

In most developing countries in the region, 80 per cent of the 
population live in the rural areas. Therefore, continuing education 
in these countries is mostly provided for the rural population. Since 
more than 60 per cent of the illiterate population in the rural areas 
are women, a large percentage of the beneficiaries of the continuing 
education programmes in the developing countries are women. 

Although the concepts of continuing education may be broadly 
categorized according to the level of development of specific coun- 
tries, such a basis is by no means definitive. As the developed coun- 
tries in the region begin to recognize the existence of pockets of 
population which suffer from a high rate of illiteracy,2 they have 
initiated literacy programmes for adults. These programmes are in 
many ways similar to those in the advanced countries. On the other 
hand, as some of the less developed countries in the region success- 
fully manage to eradicate illiteracy,^ the need for a different thrust 
in continuing education emerges. The needs of such countries are 
slowly shifting towards those which are traditionally identified with 
the developed countries, including the need for highly specialized 
training, short courses for personal development, and recreation, as 
for example, the acquisition of an artistic sense and the development 
of reading habits. There is now a growing tendency among develop- 
ing countries, including those with high illiteracy rate, to provide 
training in highly specialized areas while also paying increased atten- 
tion to the promotion of rest and recreation. It appears, therefore, 
that the developed and developing countries are gradually sharing 



2. An example in Australia where the rate of illiteracy, according to various sources, seems 

to fall within the range of 3.7 - 10 per cent. 

3. An example of such countries ts Thailand, which after successful comp'etlon of literacy 

campaign, has raised »ts literacy rate to over 90 per cent. 

iil 
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their needs, and consequently the differences between their types of 
continuing education are being reduced. 

Figure 1 illustrates the inter-relationship among various areas 
of continuing education. 

The two boxes A and B summarize the characteristics of the 
types of continuing education practised in the dev/eloped and devel- 
oping countries in the region. 

Figure 1 






Developed countries (A) 


1. 


Personal choice 


2 


Based on the assumption 
that beneficiaries are literate 


3. 


(Highly) specialized 


4. 


Task-specific 


5. 


Emphasis on culture 


6. 


Fee paying 


7, 


Self-instruc+ional 



Developing countries (B) 

1 . Governmental chotce 
(developmental prerogative) 

2. Inadvertently aimed at 
imparting literacy 

3. More basic 

4. Not necessarily task-specif ic 

5. Emphasis on survival, lile 
skill 

6. Free of charge 

7. Group activities 
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The first arrow indicates a tendency by certain developed coun- 
tries to incorporate in their own programmes some of the character- 
istics of the type of continuing education found in the developing 
countries. In the same vein, the second arrow suggests that some 
developing countries may be incorporating certain characteristics of 
the type of continuing education practised in the developed coun- 
tries. As experienced by the countries in the region, this fluid inter- 
relationship is constant and is consistent with the continuous state 
of flux which cha'-acterizes the very definition of the term continu- 
ing education. 

iv 
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Whether continuing education as p.actised in any one country, 
falls into one group or the other, either way it is aimed at "bringing 
about socially desirable changes". (Perera 1987, Johnson and 
Hinton 1986 ), 

As the characteristics of continuing education in the developing 
and developed countries in the region become similar, there emerges 
a need for a global means of continuing education. In this case, 
tackling both types of continuing education may involve integral 
composites of lifelong education. Both reflect the philosophv that 
learning is a lifelong, dynamic and continuous process. 

in this issue 

The Asia and Pacific Programme of Education for All 
(APPEAL), which aims at illitercicy eradication by the year 2000, 
has as its components: illiteracy eradication, the universalization of 
primary education, and continuing education. While the significance 
of continuing education is increasingly accepted as a sine-qua-non 
for permanent literacy and other aspects of lifelong education, its 
very state of flux requires its close scrutiny. 

While the definition and scope of continuing education, as 
applied across the region, slow', take shape, it was considered appro- 
priate to mvite contributions reflecting current thinking and practice 
in the region. Articles from four experts in continuing education 
and/or related areas in four countries in the region make up the first 
section of this Bulletin. The experts are 'rom Australia, Japan, The 
Philippines, and Sri Lanka. While Adst.alia represents the Pacific, 
Japan represents the developed countries in the region. Philippines 
represents Southeast Asia and Sri Lanka, South Asia. 

Perera attempts to provide a basic conceptual framework for 
discussing continuing education, based on the practices in some 
Asian countries. Continuing education, asset ts Perera, is both a 
process and a sysiem. As a process, it lasts throughout the life span 
of an individual and yields some socially desirable knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes. As a system, Perera views continuing education as an 
intimate relationship between an individual's yearning for self- 
development and self-fulfilment and the goal to play a part in the 
society. Indeed, lifelong learning and continuing education are 
closely intertwined, with the latter recurring at different intervals in 

V 
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an individual's life. Continuing education, according to Perera, is 
embedded in lifelong education. 

Perera also views continuing education within the framework of 
APPEAL. He considers continuing education a supportive program- 
me of both UPE and literacy programmes. Without continuing edu- 
cation, there is no education for all. At the same time, the author is 
mindful of another type of continuing education beyond UPE and 
literacy. He adds that as continuing education is a complex and 
fluid field, it needs to be and must be constantly redefined. 

Caldwell asserts that continuing education is not .n addition to 
education received at childhood, but «s a development from child- 
hood education. The types of activities discussed by Caldwell seem 
to fall under the second type of continuing education presented by 
Perera. Caldwell speaks of continuing education that is practised in 
a developed country, based on a western tradition of education. In 
this context continuing education involves tertiary educational 
institutions. 

While Caldwell cautions that it might be too early to pose any 
hypothesis, he proposes a set of relationships between the level of 
a country's economic advancement and its emphasis on aspects of 
non-formal or continuing education, i.e., remedial, developmental, 
substitute, and alternative. 

In Caldwell's article, a description o* continuing education as 
practised in Australia is also discussed. 

Griffith and homulo describe the development of continuing 
education in the Philippines through the nation's history, dating 
back to the Spanish and American occupation. Training for adults 
ranks very high in the country's educational piiorities. Value edu- 
cation emphasising a sense of nationhood, the family as a central 
unit, and the bayanihan spirit, which stresses tradition, authority 
personalism, sympathy, family ties, interdependence, and harmony 
rather than autonomy and individualism, are promoted 

Throughout the country's historv, the elimination of illiteracy 
and the provision of vocational and citizenship training for adults 
have been major concerns in adult education. Griffith and Romulo 
discuss various legislative acts related to adult and continuing educa- 
tion. The 1985 Annual Report of the Department of Continuing 
Education specifies its directives to include mass implementation of 
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literacy programmes and the development of a productive and self- 
reliant citizenry. The implementation mechanism is also briefly 
discussed. 

Griffith and Romulo also point out that continuing education 
is new being co-ordinated with other sectors in undertaking such 
tasks as locating and Hent'fying sources cf raw nnaterials, the market- 
ing of product e training of personnel to promote income- 
generating worr, .rey also quote the policy of the Philippine 
Government, and the new Constitution which states that non-formal 
and informal education and indigenous learning will be used as 
means to provide training to adult citizens, the disabled, and out-of- 
school youth, in civics and vocational skills, among others. The rural 
population is clearly a priority group. 

Moro'oka discusses the Japanese approach to continuing educa- 
tion whici includes out-of-schoo' education for youth, as well as 
adult education in various forms. He discusses the Social Education 
Law which provides certain standards for continuing education 
in Japan. In his paper, "Continuing Education — The Japanese 
Approach", Moro'oka discusses the distinction between 'continuing' 
and 'continuous' education. He presents a historical development 
of the Japanese modern education and describes the provision of 
continuing education within the formal system, as for example, 
general courses in technical and vocational training. In contrast, 
Moro'oka describes in detail another way ot providing continuing 
education which, he says, happens "when learners want to leai.? 
something spontaneously". The recognition of this pre-requisite of 
'continuous education' prompted the 1949 Social Education Law 
which states that the national and local governmental agencies are 
to promote and support an environment conducive to the cultural 
enhancement of all members of society. The Japanese Government's 
commitment to promoting continuous education is reflected in the 
1971 report on Socia/ education in rapidly changing society. This 
report recommends the following: 

1 . Broadening of the concept of social education, 

2. Systematisation of social education from the viewpoint of 
lifelong education; 

3. Improvement of educational control and methods of meet- 
ing a variety of changing demands; 
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4. Promotion of organized activities and voluntary activities; 

5. Emphasis on social education administration. 

In Japan social education is carried out in various ways. 
Moro'oka gives some examples. 

Social education in Japan is a result of the recognition that the 
Japanese society is a service-oriented economy. Never has the 
Japanese society's need for educated manpower been as great as it 
is today. Participation in continuing education has also been foster- 
ed by the modern conveniences enjoyed by the Jap'jnese people. 

Section II of the Bulletin ^resents regional overviews of various 
aspects of continuing educat,..«n, based on existing literature on the 
subject. The following aspects of continuing education are covered 
in the papers: 

1. The concept of continuing education in different contexts 
and a variety of terminologies that refer to continuing edu- 
cation. 

2. Policies and plans of continuing education within the 
framework of overall education and socio-economic plans. 

3. Oiganization and management of continuing education and 
the role of government and non-government organizations 
and educational institutes at various levels. 

4. Delivery mechanisms, curricula, teaching/learning materials, 
and teachers' training. 

5. Linkages between formal and non-formal education and 
between education and work through continuing education. 

6. Government resources for continuing education. 

Section III provides a practical blueprint for planning a major 
programme of continuing education. In this blueprint, John Wellings 
presents some theoretical discussions on the definition of continuing 
education, clarifying its difference from non-formal education and 
adult education. With this as background, he proceeds to describe 
the seven steps to be followed in planning the programme, namely: 
(a) identification of target groups; (b) assessment of the learner's 
needs, (c) development of objectives; (d) development of the plan, 

(e) development of curriculum and selection of training methods; 

(f) management of the programme and budget; and (g) evaluation. 
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He also discusses other important factors which need to be taken 
into consideration when planning a continuing education programme. 
These include the determination of needs and roles of government, 
schools and non-government agencies. He stresses the alternative 
mechanisms for co-ordinating the programme because of the many 
different agencies involved in providing continuing education. Fina'- 
ly, the issue of evaluation focussing on its forma! process is taken up. 
Two case studies of programme design in continuing education are 
presented. One is on a continuing education programme related to 
dysentery control, while the other is on determining the needs of a 
population education programme. 

Future thrusts of continuing education in Asia and 
the Pacific towards the year 2000 

Across the region, there is growing recognition of the mass 
media's tremendous contribution, both potential and actual, to the 
provision of continuing education. Another significant trend is the 
growing use of communication technology in information storage, 
processing, and retrieval, and consequently the greater role it will 
play in the future in all areas of continuing education. 

The Asia and Pacific Programme of Education for All 
(APPEAL) has as its major goal the provision of education for all by 
the year 2000. One thing is clear. There will not be education for 
all, if serious efforts are not made to improve the provision of con- 
tinuing education for women, particularly those who are illiterate. 
These women need to be functionally, as well as legally, literate. In 
addition, occupational opportunities in vocations traditionally con- 
sidered inappropriate for women should now be extended to them. 

Within the framework of APPEAL, several activities are being 
carried out to provide continuing education for women. These 
activities range from basic education, such as literacy campaigns 
and/or upgrading of vocational skills as well aseducati(>n to improve 
the basic quality of life. This includes health and nutrition, famil/ 
planning, child-rearing, and the promotion of social and civic aware- 
ness. In this connection, UNESCO organizes regiunal workshops on 
the topic of improving the quality of life, to identify problems and 
issues and find practical solutions. Co-operation is also extended to 
Member States in setting up operational, grassroots level activities 
in the field of teacher training and in continuing education itself. 

ix 
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Further assistance, such a; setting up modest revolving funds to 
enable women to actually apply their newly acquired knowledge, is 
also provided. UNESCO and its Member States are also reinforcing 
their efforts in rnlated materials dovelopmert. 

Plans are underway to eliminate sex biases and discriminations, 
including those suggested in traditional textbooks, among other 
materials. 

Furthermore, special care is taken to support women in distiess, 
including those who are prisoners and prostitutes, by providing them 
vocational and civic training. The growing mber of women in the 
labour force suggests the need to improve v,ie situation of working 
mothers, particularly their role in parental education. Such improve- 
ments will encourage males to assume equal responsibility in child- 
care and housekeeping. 

In addition to specially designed programmes for women, 
UNESCO provides continuing education for both men and women 
in several areas, notably in technical and vocational education, plan- 
ning and development, social arid human sciences, instructional 
development, training of education personnel, general information 
services, educational facilities, a^d through the UNESCO-UN ICE F 
co-operation programme. 

Anticipated needs in the area of vocational skills training 
include the following: 

1. To understand the general implication of technological 
change, its impact on the private lives of individuals and 
how to cope with such impact; 

2. To use practical skills to improve the home and community 
environment and the quality of life and, where appropriate^ 
to promote productive leisure activities. 

In planning and development, greater use of the mass media for 
instructional purposes is expected. Employment patterns, such as 
the shift from full-time to part-time employment, as well as the 
availability of electronic appliances, suggest more tree time for in- 
dividuals and their easy access to continuing education through the 
mass media. In connection with this development, both formal and 
non-formal systems of education can optimize their use of the mass 
media. A clear implication is the increased need to co-ordinate 
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between the formal and non-formal systems of education, such that 
intensive sharing of resources and facilities, even methodology, will 
be required. This will also mean the potential elimination of the 
demarcation line between the formal and non-formal systems of 
education. 

The need for training to enable people to cope with the pheno- 
menon of information explosion is also evident in UNESCO's Social 
and Human Sciences Sector. Focus will be placed on training in 
mathematics and higher forms of statistics, computeracy and the 
post-industrial society and the information revolution. 

A great deal needs to be done concerning educational facilities 
as most continuing education programmes are carried out in tem- 
porary borrowed sites. UNESCO is studying the ways and means by 
which different countries have accommodated these activities. A 
consequent development will be one or several Educational Building 
Digests, which will discuss basic ideas concerning the use of borrow- 
ed space and the design of special facilities that may be required. 

As technology continues to advance, conditions and constraints 
relate^^ to continuing education, like the definition of continuing 
education, will change accordingly. The influx and invention of 
modern equipment, such as computers and satellites, and the advent 
communication technologies might well render the traditional prac- 
tice of continuing education obsolete. Greater reliance on commu- 
nication technologies that orovide instant access to information may 
require that continuing education concentrate on computer literacy 
and similar areas. UNESCO's general information programme 
services assist in raising public consciousness and awareness of the 
significance of making information in many fields of interest avail- 
able. As individuals see the effects and value of information in their 
daily lives, they become more capable of meeting life and its varying 
demands. They start to recognize the emergence of new opportuni- 
ties, become more at ease in handling problem situations, and conse- 
quently enjoy life better as a whole. If all these can be accomplished, 
then 'education for all' has achieved its goal 
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Annex 1 

Illiteracy rates of the developing countries 
in Asia and the Pacific 










Total 


Male 


r-'emale 




East Asia 












China 




on *7 
oU./ 


I / .D 


44.5 




South-East Asia 












Burnna 




29.0 


15.9 


41.7 




Indonesia 




25.9 


17.0 


34.6 




Lao People's Dennocratic Republic 


16.1 


8.0 


24.2 




Malaysia 




26.6 


19.1 


44.0 




Philippines 




14.3 


14.0 


14.6 




Thailand 




9.0 


5.8 


12.2 




Viet Nann 




16.0 


9.5 


21.7 




South Asia and Turkey 












ATgnanisian 




76.3 


61.1 


92.2 




Bangladesh 




66.9 


56.7 


77.8 




Bhutan 












India 




56.5 


42.8 


74.8 




Islannic Republic of Iran 




49.2 


37.7 


61.0 




Maldives 




17.6 


17.5 


17.7 




Nepal 




74.4 


61.3 


38.1 




Pakistan 




70.4 


60.1 


81.4 




Sri Lanka 




12.9 


8.8 


17.3 




Pacific 












Fiji 




14.5 


9.8 


19.1 




Papua New Guinea 




44.5 


45.2 


64.7 
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^introduction 

4^Countries of the Asian region have 
a long history of education going back 
several centuries. This history also in- 
cludes a few centuries of colonial rule, 
which have left certain systems of educa- 
tion as legacies. Despite the efforts made 
by many countries, this legacy still con- 
tinues to dominate the educational scene. 
History cannot be re-written or wished 
away or forgotten. The reality nas to be 
recognized. Jayasuriya in his analysis of 
third world education states that, 'It is 
crucial, therefore, that the third world 
countries decide firmly to eschew the 
educational models of the industrialized 
countries that have been millstones round 
their necks, and undertake a serious effort 
to devise models that really meet their 
needs' (Jayasuriya, 1981). 

A study of continuing education 
may provide the impetus for such a 
'serious effort to devise models' which 
really meet the needs of the developing 
countries of the region. This paper pro- 
vides only a starting point for developing 
appropriate models. It is not envisaged 
that one single appropriate model would 
be developed. Each country is unique and 
needs to develop models for itself. This 
paper presents a few common character- 
istics of a system of continuing education 
and gives examples of some practices from 
the Asian region which give considerable 
hope for the future. This paper also indi- 
cates that adequate insights are already 
available with respect to some very signifi- 
cant dimensions of a system of continuing 
education. The stac > is perhaps now set. 
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not so much for analysis, research and discussions but for application 
and synthesis. 

A conoopt of continuing education 

Education as a process and as a system. During the last two 
decades, many terms have arisen in the education field to denote 
apparently new ways, or at least modified ways, of thinking about 
education. It is unlikely that such new ter. is will cease to arise. 
Education is a very complex field and as new generations of human 
beings come to think about a fie»d so intimately connected with the 
development, and now even the survival, of the human race itself, 
new ideas are bound to arise. Such diversity is to be expected and 
welcomed. It cannot be the case that in so complex a field, a con- 
cept or an idea can remain unchanged in the context of all the other 
changes which are taking place at an ever increasing pace. 

'Continuing' education is one such term; some other related 
terms being 'lifelong' education, recurrent' education, 'further' edu- 
cation, 'adult' education, 'literacy', 'post-literacy and continuing' 
education and 'open' education. Education itself has several mean- 
ings and it would be useful to examine some of them. One class of 
meanings regards education as a process, or through-put which has 
some lasting effect on persons. 

This learning-centred view of education obliges us 
to start our analysis with the clients and their needs 
before moving on to consider alternative means for 
meeting these needs. It obliges us to recognize that 
education by its very nature is a continuing process, 
starting from earliest infancy through adulthood that 
necessarily entails a variety of methods and sources of 
learning (Coombs etal, 1973). 

In this view, education is a process in which learning is a 
central component. The authors continue in this vein referring to 
informal education as a 'truly lifelong process' and 'non-formal 
education as any organized activity outside the established formal 
system'. But they state that, '3y formal education we refer, of 
course, to the hierarchically structured, chronologically graded 
"educational system", running from primary school through the 
university . . .'. It is clear that education connotes both 'process' 
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and 'system'. When one is concerned with an indiviHual what is more 
pertinent is perhaps 'process'. When groups of individuals are the 
concern, 'system' forces itself upon us. It is the system which 
enables the participant individuals to engage in processes. This 
'system', 'process' duality has other nuances as shown by the follov.- 
ing statements by Suchodolski. 

If we look more closely at education, we shall see 
that it functions at two levels. First, there is what 
society expects from the rising generation, who will 
have to take over the social and occupational functions 
of their predecessors, and, second there is what consti- 
tutes the inner worth and richness of the personality. 
These two functions of education do not always coin- 
cide, sometimes they are very much at variance . . . 
Thus, the idea that everybody should learn for society, 
with a view to taking up a profession or occupation and 
playing a part in public life, must be complemented 
by the idea that everybody should learn for himself, with 
a view to his own development and self-tulfilment 
(Suchodolski in Mialeret, 1979). 

It would be ideal if 'playing a part in public life' is a part of 
the self-fulfilment and self-development. But as Suchodolski asserts 
they may be at variance. Suchodolski's statements look at education 
from the perspective of what it is expected to ao i.e. as an output. 
Coombs and others, when they refer to informal and non-formal 
education as processes are focusing on what is happening in the name 
of education. Reference to education as a system draws attention 
to organizational aspects arising from the fact that education involves 
not only individuals as individuals with their need for self-fulfilment 
and self-development but also groups of individuals who shouid be 
enabled to perform their public roles. Figure 1 attempts to relate 
these different aspects. 

The continuous lines denote a system and broken lines indi- 
cate the life experiences of the individual. Ideally every individual 
during some part of his life cycle should be a participant in a system. 
It may also be the case that an individual may need to participate 
in more than one such system during the individual's lifetime. Such 
participation may be simultaneous or overlapping or consecutive. 
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Figure 1. Life, education system and individual 




Participation in a designated system may be compulsory as is implied 
by the concept of universal primary education. Beyond a certain age 
participation may be voluntary. Education as a system is a social 
strategy to ensure that all individuals have an adequate choice of 
such environments at different periods of their life span. 



Continuing education as a process. It appears as if education 
as a process may be taken as continuous throughout the lifespan of 
an individual. The individual may spend his/her life in different en- 
vironments some of which may be specialized and designed specially 
to facilitate the acquisition of certain knowledge, skills and attitudes. 
But what processes are taking place? Is continuing education simply 
a synonym for continuing learning? Education as a process, how- 
ever, cannot be divorced from the output of such a process. Normal- 
ly it is not said that pickpockets are being educated. Pickpockets 
certainly learn, and apparently learn well. They may even attend 
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'school'. But they are not being educated. Education as ^ process, 
therefore, has to have associated with it, that the outcome of this 
process is the acquisition by the individual of socially desirable 
knowledge, skills and attitudes. With this sense attached to it, con- 
tinuing education as a process may not be continuous throughout 
the life of an individual though learning would undoubtedly be. 
Hence it may be impossible to provide continuing education. It is 
possible to conceive of continuing education as a process, though it 
may be practically impossible to achieve it. 

Continuing education as a system. What meaning could be 
attached to continuing education as a system? A framework for the 
analysis of a social system given by Getzel is very useful in trying to 
find an answer. (Getzel, 1963 in Gardner, ot al, 1975). 

Culture ►Ethos > Values 

n n n 

Social Institution —-^Role ►Expectation .....^ 

system C_ ^^ Ik ^ Behaviour 

^Individual — ►Paiionality — ►Dispositions -^""^ 

J^ n 

CitltLre ►Ethrs ►Values 



What Getze! mearis by an institution is as follows. The term 
institution Has received a variety of definitions. Here it is sufficient 
to Doint out that all social systems, and surely educational systems 
have certain imperative functions that come in time to be carried out 
in certain routinized patterns. These functions and patterns are said 
to be "institutionalized," and the agencies for carrying out these 
functions and patterns are termed institutions'. The dynamic aspects 
of a system where what Getzel calls the normative and personal 
dimensions of behaviour interact, is clearly illustrated in the above 
diagram. Continuing education as a part of a social system, therefore 
implies the participation of individuals in 'institutions' resulting in a 
certain behaviour. The institutions could be the sciiools, colleges, 
universities or polytechnics of the formal education system or those 
belonging to the non-formal system. Getzel asserts that to the extent 
that there is a high correlation between the values of the institute, 
expectations and resulting behaviour the institute is effective. To the 
extent that there is a high correlation between values of the individ- 
ual, his dispositions and resulting behaviour the institute is efficient. 
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The above framework may be applied to both the formal and 
non-formal systems with perhaps the distinction that institutes of 
the non-formal system may not be that stable or fixed in space. It 
is therefore possible to conceive the total educational provision (as a 
system) in a given country as comprising a system of institutes 
M, \2» '3' etc., resulting in a set of behaviours Bi, B2, B3, etc. Insti- 
tutes vary with respect to the culture in which they are embedded, 
their ethos an^ their values, while the individuals who participate in 
them bring wim them their own individual dispositions and values. 
It is their dynamic interaction which produces the behaviour. It 
cannot be expected that Bi would be the same for all individuals 
participating in li. Bi can be expected to be different for different 
individuals because each individual has his/her own individual cul- 
tural backgiound values and disposition. But it could be expected 
that there are certain common elements and this may be represented 
by Bi, B2, etc. 

From what has been stated previously, an individual is expect- 
ed to discharge a public role while at the same time catering to his/ 
her self-development and self-fulfilment. Such an expectation may, 
ideally be realized by the individual participating in a set of institutes 
ll, I2, etc., and acquiring a set of behaviours Bi, B2, etc. The dis- 
charging of the public role and catering to self-development and 
self-fulfilment may require that the individual participate in more 
than one institute. Relevant questions which, therefore, arise are the 
following. 

Are there an adequate number of institutes? 
Do individuals have adequate access to them? 
To what degree are they effective and efficient? 

Continuing education as a system must, h the first instance, 
imoly the existence or creation of a set of insiuutes with rules and 
regulations . govern the entry and exit from the set. 'Continuing' 
has the connotation that it is not a one-shot affair, not just one single 
intervention or episode in ones life. Acquisition of a given set of 
behaviours Bi, B2, B3, etc., must take place over a period of time. 
Acquisition of one set may be a pre-requisite or essential for the 
acquisition of another. It may also be the case that a particular set 
is not attainable until one has reached a particular age or met some 
other particular requirement. Also society may stipulate that the 
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acquisition of a particular set is essential for all as is implied by UPE. 
The foregoing should be true of any education system. Are there 
any special features which may characterize a continuing education 
system? 

The Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for All (APPEAL) 
refers to continuing education as follows: 'Continuing education 
may be divided into two main categories. Firstly, continuing educa- 
tion is a programme supportive of UPE and literacy programmes . . . 
Secondly there is that type of continuing education which goes 
beyond UPE and literacy' (UNESCO APPEAL, p. 41). 

According to the report the objectives of continuing education 
for development are to: 

a) Provide continuing learning opportunities to child- 
ren, youth and adults to follow up initial education 
whether obtained through primary education or 
through adult literacy classes, and 

b) Enable them to apply their learning to the de/elop- 
ment of their own personal life and of their com- 
miif ity. 

It would appear that there is an 'initial education' and continu- 
ing education comes afterwards. Continuing education is expected 
to both support the initial education as well as enable an application 
of the learning acquired during initial education. In most other 
documents where 'continuing education' is used the necessity for 
an initial phase is evident. It would appear, therefore, that one 
essential characteristic of a continuing education system is the exis- 
tence of a set of institutes to at least one of which everyone has 
access; and having exited from one or more such institutes, the possi- 
bility exists of entering other sets. In a system of continuing educa- 
tion, therefore, it should be possible to identify a set of institutes 
which provide this initial phase and another set of institutes which 
provide the possibilities for subsequent phases. Ideally everyone 
should have access to the set of institutes providing the initial phase 
and there should be a sufficient variety of institutes to cater to all 
during subsequent phases. 

The availability of an initial phase for all does not necessarily 
imply that each person acquires the same set of knowledge, skills 
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and attitudes during the initial phase. As pointed out earlier, even 
the participation in the same institutes does not ensure that the end 
behaviour is the same for all the participants. It has to vary from 
individual to individual but a given institute may be characterized by 
a common core which it is attempting to generate in each of the 
individuals participating in the institute. Hence where a particular 
individual is concerned, a system of continuing education should 
enable him^er to acquire, through participating in one or more 
institutes, a certain quantum of knowledge, skills and attitudes which 
is adequate to enable him/her to enter other institutes and acquire 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary to perform a public role 
and meet the needs for self-development and self-fulfilment. In 
other words after the acquisition of the initial knowledge, skills and 
attitudes, a system of continuing education should provide for entry 
into various other institutes according to the needs and wishes of the 
individual. Since, as stated above, the initial level of acquisition is 
bound to vary, this implies that either the entry requirements of 
institutes at the next phase should be very flexible or that there 
should be a sufficient variety of institutes to cater to the varying 
output levels of the initial phase. An alternative arrangement is 
possible. A minimum knowledge, skills and attitudes may be stipu- 
lated for all. The manner of acquiring this minimum may be differ- 
ent for different people. Some may take longer than others. Some 
may find it necessary to attend only one institute. Others may find 
it necessary to attend several. But the general strategy would be to 
have a mix of institutes which would enable everyone to acquire this 
minimum. 

The efficiency of the system could be measured by the propor- 
tion of the expected population who have actually acquired this 
minimum. Literacy skills appear to be the specification of such a 
minimum. Hence the educational p'-ovision for this initial phase is 
governed mainly by the consideration that everyone designated 
should acquire this lOinimum. For this phase there is no major con- 
sideration of the public role which everyone at some time or other 
is expected to play. The nature and distribution of the institutes to 
be provided are governed by the consideration that people are differ- 
ent, have different cultural backgrounds, have different personalities 
and dispositions, learn at different rates, learn in difterent ways, are 
in different places, have access to different resources in their private 
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life but are all expected to jcquire a certain minimum necessr-^ to 
enter various institutes in the next phase. 

Entering a subsequent phase is an essential characteristic of a 
continuing education system. The major design consideration for the 
subsequent phase would be the public roles which individuals are 
expected to play. Contrasting the public role with self-development 
and self-fulfilment and considering that the concern is with national 
systems of education, it is necessary to interpret the public role very 
broadly. Vocational roles are a part of the public roles. The acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, skills and attitudes for vocational roles may be 
partly the responsibility of different institutes and partly that of the 
places of work themselves. The particular mix of vocational roles a 
country has is not determined so much by educational considerations 
as by economic, political and social ones. The institutes with some 
responsibility for the development cf the knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes have to be responsive to emerging needs if they are to maintain 
their level of efficiency. But apart from these vocational roles, there 
are roles such as father, mother, elder which are generally confined 
to the family circle but which nevertheless are critical for the society 
as a whole and hence may be brought under the category of public 
roles. 

It could be argued that these roles are catered to rather 
through informal learning than through participation in institutes 
whether formal or non-formal. But an increasingly complex society, 
a more and more sophisticated style of life, a communication tech- 
nology which is breaking down barriers of distance and time, a vastly 
increased potential for learning by oneself with the possibility that 
one may learn the wrong thing, leaves one with the impression that 
performance of critical roles such as father, mother, elder may not 
be left entirely to informal learning. A system of continuing v3duca- 
tion has to ensure that such roles are supported by learning at appro- 
priate institutes following upon the completion of the initial phase. 
What is meant, is not compulsory participation but the availability 
of such institutional support for those who wish to profit by it. The 
latter, as pointed out earlier, are very variable. 

From the foregoing, it could be said that a system of continu- 
ing education has to support all people capable of performing such 
roles, to execute such public roles while simultaneously meeting their 
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self-fulfilment and self-development needs. A continuing education 
system would ensure an initial phase of learning followed by sub- 
sequent phases at various institutes specifically set up for the purpose. 
It cannot be the case that the entire life-span of an individual is spent 
within educational institutes so conceived. Life may not be worth 
living if such be the case. Institutional participation cannot be truly 
continuous. An individual has his/her own life. One learns from life 
itself. It may therefore be said that the execution of a public role 
and the meeting of ones need for self-fulfilment and self-develop- 
ment are the combined effects of lifelong learning and continuing 
education, the former being continuous and the latter being em- 
bedded in the former for different durations at different periods of 
the lifespan. The kinds of questions a designer of education systems 
should ask from the perspective of a system of lifelong learning and 
co.itinuing education are like the following. 

- What is the range of initial learning for which provision 
should be made for all? 

- Wnat is the existing provision to bring this within the reach 
of all? 

- What alternative institutional provision is needed? 

- What proportion acquire the initial range of learning? 

- Are institutions flexible enough? 

- What are the public roles which need to be executed? 

- What institutional provision should be made for these? 

- What should be the contribution of the various institutions 
towards the execution of these public roles? 

- Are there a sufficient variety of Institutions to cater to the 
differing needs of individuals and groups of individuals? 

- Are institutions capable of modifying themselves to suit 
varying circumstances? 

- Is it possible for an individual to design his own education 
system? 

Towards continuing education as a system - some promising 
developments 

The clientele. There is complete acceptance in the developing 
countries and particularly in the Asian region, that the clientele for 
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this initial phase are not only children of school-going age but also 
aduits. Where children are concerned there h an emphasis on univer- 
sal primary education (UPE). The corresponding programme for 
adults is literacy and post-literacy. Bordia uses the term 'basic' 
education to refer to both and it is useful to do so. The clientele for 
basic education vary widely with respect to age. The minimum is the 
age of entry into the formal primary school. The upper end is open. 
In presenting the following diagram which he calls 'Clientele of post- 
literacy', Bordia states: [the diagram] shows the exclusivenessof the 
formal system of education as it exists in most countries at present 
and the need to view the entire education system as an inter-connect- 
ed whole with scope for lateial entry into the formal system and 
possibilities for upward movement available to all (Bordfa, 1986). 



Figure 2, Clientele of post-literacy 
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The promising feature of the approach suggested by Bordia is 
the recognition of the present reality with the possibility of improv- 
ing upon it. There is no need for countries to dismantle the formal 
primary schools. What is needed is to recognize the right of the 
adults for an initial phase of organized, systematic learning which 
may be institutional in the sense the word 'institution' is used in this 
paper. In the developing countries, where UPE would still be beyond 
the reach of many by the end of this decade, children may need to 
be catered to through non-formal education programmes in the same 
way as for adults. In other words, what is conceiveo of --s primary 
education may need to be delivered to children not through the 
formal system, but through alternative means. 

In Sri Lanka, literacy programmes are being run by the Non- 
Formal Unit of the Ministry of Education for children of school- 
going age, who for various reuons are not in school. It is expected 
that some of the younger children would enter the formal system 
not at Year 1 as they should have, but at a higher level. The older 
ones are expected to continue through the non-formal system. 

Objectives, content and learning strategies. In considering the 
objectives of primary education and adult literacy, Bordia states that 
there is wide agreement on the following points: (a) self-reliance in 
learning; (b) viewed as a stage in a learning continuum; (c) utilization 
for development; and (d) communication and participation. 

Bordia's attempt is not simply to think either of primary 
education alone or of adult literacy programmes by themselves but 
to think about hnth together. He presents the above as assumptions 
which third world educational planners should tdke serious note of. 
The focus is thus not on the maintenance of an education system 
which has been thrust upon the third world but of the content and 
objectives in terms of a clientele to be served from a long-term 
national perspective of improving the quality of life. Adult literacy 
is not e.i adjunct to, or poor relation of, formal primary education 
but an educational provioion demanding equal importance and atten- 
tion from third world education planners. 

Jayasuriya in his, 'A Life-long Education Perspective for Sri 
Lanka*, refers to certain 'basic competencies' to 'ensure a sound 
cognitive and attitudinal foundation for lifelong education' as 
follows: 
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Apart from the acquisition of effective oracy, 
literacy and numeracy, attention should be paid to 
certain basic competencies e.g.: 

a) Skills of conceptualization — perceiving and analy- 
sing relationship classifying, ordering — inquiry, 
problem analysis, problem solving and planning; 

b) Collaborative and cooperative skills and attitudes, 
empathy and concern for others, identifying and 
clarifying values, and making value judgements; 

c) Developing autonomy in learning (e.g. increasing an 
individual's capacity for identifying learning needs, 
finding out available learning resources and using 
them, seeking guidance as and when necessary, and 
engaging in the evaluation of learning through self- 
evaluation and/or the use of available instruments 
of evaluation); and 

d) Skills associated with physical, aesthetic and spiri- 
tual activities which promote t'^e all-round devel^o- 
ment of the personality. 

Jayasuriya postulates the above for an 'institution-based 
education for about eight years beginning with the age of 5 or 6 
years', which he feels is capable of being achieved by any country 
given the necessary political will. He advocates a strategy of institu- 
tion-based first level education followed by, 'a mix of face-to-face 
institution and opportunities for self-learning with flexible schedul- 
ing', beyond it. According to him, 'secondary, tertiary and further 
education would be programmed with a maximum of self-learning 
based on carefully designed materials; and a minimum of face-to-face 
instruction'. He envisages, 'a reduction in the unit costs of education 
at these levels of education, thereby permitting larger inputs of finan- 
cial resources to the first level . . .'. 

Jayasuriya's views were given in the context of an exercise for 
the planning of long-term educational futures in Sri Lanka. Bordia's 
views are with respect to the present where. In most developing 
countries including Sri Lanka, there is a sizeable population of adults 
needing a first-level education. Bordia presents a framework to 
tackle the prestjnt situation while Jayasuriya indicates a very desir- 
able target to be achieved in the near future. In the paper referred 
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to Bordia submits a set of four stages applicable to both primary 
education and adult literacy. The extract given is illustrative. 



Stage 



Description 



Duration or level 



III 



IV 



Source: 



Adult 
Literacy 



Semi-literacy 
Partial literacy 

Elementary literacy 

Functional literacy 



Primary 
Education 



150 - 200 hrs 

300 - 350hrs 
or about 1 year 

500 - 550 hrs 
or about 2 years 

More than 2 years 
sometime stretching 
to 4 years 

Extract from Table 45 'Matrix of levels of basic education and post-literacy pro- 
grammes', of Chapter 4 "Issues in post-literacy", by Anil Bordte in Dave, R.H. 
[et ai.] Lmmfng itnttgin for post-iimtcy mid continuing 0duc9tion: a croM$ 
national p^np^ctiv, Unesco Institute for Education, 1985. p. 172-173. 



Class I or II 
Class III or IV 

Class V or VI 

Class VII or VIII 



For each stage Bordia gives a brief indication of the expected 
achievennent, sijitable activities and possible programmes. 

What the foregoing indicates is that some very useful ideas are 
available with regard to the development of an initial phase of educa- 
tion for all in developing countries. The issue is not seen as one of 
getting more of what exists. Starting as of now, with adults as well 
as children being the participants, countries may move towards a 
situation where the participants in the initial phase of education 
would be only children with none being left out (i.e. UPE). 

Establishing innovative institutes and programmes. The case 
studies on Learning Strategies for Post-Literacy and Continuing 
Education carried out by the UNESCO Institute for Education, 
Hamburg, describe many instances of innovative practices in develop- 
ing countries with respect to continuing education. The following 
examples are taken from these case studies. 
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China: Spare-time literacy and technical schools at 
the primary and secondary levels (Li Jiyuan, 1986) 

China has adopted the system of setting up schools by both 
the states and masses. Schools are run by 'companies, enterprises 
and institutions of industry, commerce, communication and trans- 
port, trade unions, farms, service centres or institutes of agriculture, 
forestry, animal husbandry, women's federations, the Communist 
Youth League organization and the people's militia'. 

Schools are funded in various ways. In industrial and mining 
enterprises 1.5 per cent of the wages of the staff and workers is 
allocated to education. In the countryside, voluntary collections are 
made from the masses. In addition the state provides a subsidy. 
'However It the responsibility of the sponsors to provide the 
school facilities for running these programmes. As far as manage- 
ment is concerned, the schools are subject to the spons'^ring units. 
In matters of professional concern they are responsible to the states 
educational departments'. 

The following extract from the case study gives a good idea 
of what IS being attempted through spare-time primary schools. 

Spare-time primary schools 

Learners: Peasants who have attained literacy; drop-outs from 
primary schools; youth and cadres at the grass roots level; and some 
middle-aged persons. 

Training goals. To enlarge vocabulary, to develop reading and 
writing abilities up to the level of primary school graduates, to im- 
prove the knowledge and skill of reckoning up to that of the primary 
school graduates. 

Curriculum. Offering courses in politics, Chinese, arithmetic 
and general knowledge. 

Length of schooling: Two or three years to be prolonged or 
shortened according to :he amount of spare-time available for study. 

Teaching materials. Making use of either the unified text- 
books for peasant and worker spare time primary schools compiled 
by the state, or the textbooks compiled by the provinces or auto- 
nomous region. 
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Teaching staff: Each class to be *^)taffed with one or two part- 
time teachers from full-time schools or with youths who have gradu- 
ated from junior middle schools or above and who have some teach- 
ing experience, and retired teachers. These teachers receive a certain 
amount of payment. 

Examination and graduation: Pupils who have successfully 
completed the required courses and passed the examinations are 
granted the graduation certificate of the Part-time Primary School by 
the Bureau of Education under the People's Government of the 
county or municipality. This certificate is equal in value to that 
granted by the regular full-time primary school. 

Indonesia: Kejar Paket A (l$kander,etal, 1986) 

The Indonesian constitution states that 'each citizen has the 
right to receive an education'. General policy directions have been 
given, 'that education should be a lifelong process and should be 
implemented within as well as outside the school system'. 

The Kejar Paket A is a comprehensive programme of literacy. 
It is designed for, 'primary school drop-outs and those who have not 
had the chance to go to school'. It consists of, 'a series of basic 
learning materials on all aspects of life', required by the above 
clientele. Learning Package A consists of booklets with 100 titles 
as follov\/s: 

A 1 - A20 Integrated basic lessons in reading, writing 
arithmetic and Bhasa Indonesia. The books are 
to be studied in sequence from 1 to 20, and 
'the levels of difficulty of the content increases 
gradually'. 

A21 - A60 . . contains additional information on basic 
knowledge and skills concerning different 
aspects of life'. The difficulty level of the 
content is uniform. 

A61 - AlOO . . contains information on knowledge and 
skills concerning various aspects of life w^lich 
are wider in scope'. The difficulty level of the 
content is uniform, but higher than those of 
A21 - A60. 
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The learning package may be studied in various ways such as 
the following: 

- Self study, with or without a tutor (anyone who is willing 
to help others to learn is called a tutor): This system is 
especially applicable to booklets A21-A100; it may be 
effective for those who are able to read and write. 

- Group learning: This is guided by a learning group leader 
who is chosen by the group members. This method applies 
to booklets A1-A20 and a tutor is required. This system 
is considered to be potentially effective. 

- Mutual learning: One who needs to know more about a 
specific item learns from another community member. 

- Using an instructor: The learners request an instructor 
(resource person) to educate them about a specialized 
subject. 

- Apprenticeship: The learner works as an apprentice with 
an artisan. 

Supplementary materials such as work manuals, posters, cas- 
sette tapes and learning games are made available. Their production 
at local level is encouraged. A final achievement test is gi/en to those 
who complete the course and certificates are awarded. The test may 
be administered at any time at the request of a learner. 

Viet Nam: Complementary education (Le Son, 1986) 

. . . literacy training in Viet Nam is not an end in 
itself. It is rather the first step towards a continuing 
process of mass education. In order to further efforts of 
literacy and mass education a parallel system of formal 
and non-formal education called Complementary Educa 
tion (CE) has been evolved . . . The programme is flexi- 
ble since it may be full-time or part-time, can be arrang- 
ed in a formal classroom as well as in a factory situation 
and in accordance with the learners' init-al level of 
education. Similarly, it includes a whole range of 
learners from different age groups who are occupied in 
a variety of professions. 
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The main programmes are as follows: 
Full-time CE schools 

— Second-level school for middie-aged cadres and employees; 

— Second- and third-level schools for young people; 

— Third-^level schools for middle-aged cadres. 

The curriculum for the first two types listed above consists of 
general Vietnamese, history, geography, politics, economic manage- 
ment, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology and farming techni- 
ques. In the third type, the curriculum consists of literature, history, 
geography, physics, chemistry and genetics and improvement of 
breeds and seeds. 

Part-time CE schools 

— Schools for the universalization of first-level education; 

— Second-level schools for middle-aged cadres; 

— Second-level work-and-study schools for rural youth; 

— Second-level schools operated by enterprises; 

— Third-level schools for cadres, employees and young people. 

Evening classes for illiterate children 

The learners of these classes include all school-age children 
who have dropped out of first-level or have refused to go to school. 
Depending on the local situation, classes are organized in the hamlets, 
streets, or sub-districts. Their duration is three to four months for 
each form with about three evenings per week. The curriculum used 
in these classes is the same as for General Education schools, but 
more concise and with more emphasis laid on the two main subjects 
— Vietnamese and arithmetic calculation. Teaching and learning 
methods are also similar to those iri the General Education schools, 
with somewhat more emphasis on cultural activities in order to give 
the children more encouragement in their learning. The instructors 
for these classes are recruited from tr^rhers of General Education 
schools, CE instructors and literate young people. The instructic i! 
materials are compiled, printed and distributed by the education 
offices of the provinces and cities. 

These part-time schools are 'after-work schools, i.e. theu 
sessions are held mostly at noon or in the evenings'. The participants 
in the first type above, include 'village and co-operative cadres who 
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have not finished the first level'. The curriculum comprises Viet- 
namese, arithmetic and popular science. The total duration is 86 
weeks at about 11 periods per week, the total number of periods 
being 600. The second type has a duration of about 35 weeks at 1 2 
periods a week and the curriculum comprises Vietnamese practice, 
biology of farming techniques, applied mathematics, physics and 
geography. The curriculum for the third type mentioned above is 
the same as for the full-time second level CE schools for young 
people, with a longer duration to take account of the fact there is 
work as well as study. The participants in the fourth type above are 
the office staff and workers who have completed first-level. Classes 
go on for about four years with six periods per week. The curricu- 
lum comprises Vietnamese, history, geography, physiology, math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry and industrial technology. 

Specific-topic non-formal education 

As the name implies, the instructional programme is based on 
topics such as the following: 

How to increase the rice yield 

Hog-breeding 

Birth control 

Electric shock - precautions and first aid 
Improving the cooking stove. 

The participants are farmers who have completed the first-level 
and wish to continue their learning. Each topic is covered from one 
to three sessions each session being of IVi to 2 hours duration. 
Printed materials are available in volumes of ten topics each. About 
30 topics are expected to be covered in a year. The instructors are 
teachers from the regular schools, village technicians and young 
people with third-level education. 

CE schools and classes in the ethnic minority areas 

— Official language courses 

- Full-time second-level schools for training and retraining 
ethnic cadres and employees. 

These are designed to serve the ethnic minorities in Viet Nam. 
The curriculum for the full-time second-level school is the same as 
that for young cadres and youths mentioned above. 
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These examples from the Asian region are indicative of some 
of the innovative attempts being made to provide for literacy, post- 
literacy and continuing education. Case studies from other regions 
carried out by the UNESCO Institute for Education give many other 
examples. In none of the examples given has the formal education 
system been under-estimated or down-graded or extolled as the only 
solution. In each case the formal system has been accepted and is 
made use of to launch other progranimes. In each case it has also 
been accepted that the formal system alone is not adequate and 
cannot meet the requirements of a system of continuing education. 
Hence the hope that a continuing education system c?n be developed. 

A framework for developing curricula. The development of a 
system of continuing education would be greatly facilitated by the 
availability of a comprehensive framework for the development of 
the multitude of curricula required. As mentioned earlier it is 
possible to conceive of a system of institutes 1 1 , l2» l3» etc., resulting 
in a set of behaviours Bi, B2, B3, etc., with the individual, being 
free to nake appropriate choice of institute during the different 
periods of their life-span. Is it possible to consider such aspects as 
efficiency and effectiveness of the institutes as defined earlier? In 
developing school cun icula it is mentioned that pupils learn not only 
in the classroom but at home, in the community, and in the market 
place. But in actual practice it is rarely that curricula are developed 
\aking into consideration such learning. It is perhaps impossible to 
do so, other than at the classroom level, for an individual child. A 
curriculum at any other levul has to be designed for a group of in- 
dividuals and invariably the emphaVs is on what is common to the 
group, ignoring the particularities. If, with respect to a single institu- 
tion such as the school, it is difficult, if not impossible to design 
curricula taking note of all the learning which may take place, how 
much more difficult must it ^e in the context of a system of con- 
tinuing education? Is it possible to handle curriculum development 
for such a complex system? 

In this context a framework proposed by Alles (Alles, 1975) 
indicates a very promising approach. Ailes proposes a typology of 
life tasks and asserts that the 'learner will need to develop certain 
competencies in order to perform them adequately'. He goes on to 
state that, 'The learner would be learning some of these informally, 
others formally in the schools, in traditional rituals, etc., and still 
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others in contexts which are hybrids of formal and informal'. He 
may well have said, 'informally and through a system of continuing 
education'. Alles classifies life tasks into two broad sub-classes 
namely, 'one relating to maintenance and survival another relating 
to developmental adaptive growth'. 

Each is further sub-divided into - 'Individual-personal' and 
'Group-organizational-occupational' supportive of the 'self-fulfilment, 
selfKJevelopment' and 'public role' mentioned by Suchodolski. The' 
framework suggested is presented below in parts in a slightly modi- 
fied form. 

Aspects of the education of the individual 

Maintenance and conservation /inked primarily to survival 

Education with respe^L to 'routine basic tasks' in 'individual- 
personal' living. 



Motivation for task performance 
arising from need to 



1. Meet physiological demands and 
survive as an organism 

2. Meet functional environmental 
demands in home and around it 

3. Meet personal social demands 
in the home. 



4. Meet personal, religious, civic 
moral-ethical demands 

5. Meet other similar demands 



Typical tasks 



Breathing, feeding, resting 
excretion, sleeping, etc. 

Choice and use of food, 
clothing, shelter, housing, 
simple tools, etc. 

Family tasks: interact, 
communicate as child, adult 
(play, marriage, sickness, 
death, etc.) 

Religious rituals, observan- 
ces, cvic and political and 
other cultural practices. 

Relevant tasks 



Education with respect to 'routine basic tasks' in group- 
organizational-occupational' living. 
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Motivation for task performance 
arising from need to 



1. Meet group-functional demands 
and survive as a group member. 

2. Meet functional demands of work 
place 'club' and its nei&..bour- 
hood. 

3. Function actively, grow, 'multi- 
ply', develop as working groups, 
playgrounds, etc. 

4. Function in terms of civic and 
group traditions, beliefs, rituals, 
etc. 

5. Function in other relevant 
basic modes. 



Typical tasks 



Attend, subscribe, listen, 
communicate, react and take 
part in group tasks. 

Choice and use of tools, farm 
lots, workshops, recreation 
spaces, etc. 

Perform group functions take 
part in team, trade union, 
welfare activities. 

Group rituals, festivals, civic- 
political activities, and other 
such practices. 

Relevant tasks. 



Vevelopmentar and "adaptive grovvth' related primarily to 
achieving Isatis factions" 

Education with respect to 'explorative creative tasks' in 'in- 
dividual personal' living. 



Motivation for task performance 
arising from need to 



Typical tasks 



2. 



Respond actively to 
exploratory, recreational, 
ere *ve and other self- 
actualization tendencies 



Physical, mechanical and other 
concrete activities. 



4. And o^her such demands 



Intellectual, cognitive and other 
abstract activities. 



Aesthetic activities. 

Other divergent creative tasks. 
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Education with respect to 'developmental research innovative 
tasks' in 'group-organizational-occupatior^al' living. 



Motivation for task performance Typical tasks 

arising from need to 



1. 


) 
) 




Physical, mechanical and other 
concrete activities. 


2. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Respond actively, as a group 
in exploratory, deveiopnnent, 
innovative situatio is leading 
to adaptation, growth and 
change. 


Intellectual, cognitive and 
other abs Jt activities. 


3. 


) 
) 




Aesthetic activities. 


4. 


And other such demands 


Other divergent tasks. 



As may be observed, the framewoik enables a comprehensive 
listing of the tasks involved in living. In the first instance the unit 
of appMcation may be not individuals but groups of individuals. The 
hybrids Alles refers to may be ider^tified as the spare time schools, 
the Kejar Paket and the Complementary Education Programmes 
briefly described earlier. Many other examples would come to mind. 
In particular the modern communication technology suggests many. 
These technologies are now within tlie -each of the developing coun- 
tries as indicated by the use of satelliies / educational purposes by 
India and more recently / Indonesia. Alles proceeds to apply his 
fiamework to generate imentG of a curriculum for a iearrer 
who is between 5 - IC .nd is, 'a y^jng child attending a con- 
ventional primary schoo. nin walking distance of the home in a 
rural village in a poor country in Asia'. He develops a, ''ife-skill 
objectives-learning opportunities distribution matrix', in which one 
axis is, 'aspects of learning', and the other axis gives the, 'agencies 
providing 'episodes' of learning'. The preparation of such matrices 
may be a necessary step in the development of a system of continu- 
ing education. 

Some ideas about management. The emergence of relatively 
strong non-formal education divisions in Thailand and Indonesia 
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which work in close collabor?>tion with their respective traditional 
departments of formal education is a very promising development 
which merits further study. The level of staffing and the othe. 
resources provided indicate the great importance attached to educa- 
tional work outside the formal system. 

The development o^ a system of continuing education, how- 
ever, requires a closer integration of educational services and not 
simply the emergence of parallel systems. The ideas presented in a 
study for UNICEF undertaken by the International Council for 
Educational Development appear^ to be very promising in this regard 
although they were presented for the more limited purpose of 
'building new educational strategies to serve rural children and 
youth'. The following extract is self-explanatory. 

A simplified graphic sketch of a 'knowledge delivery 
system' for this vertically integrated nation-wide pro- 
gramme is set forth in [Figure 3] which shows the multi- 
ple local units at the delivery end of the system being 
nourished by various backstopping components at higher 
levels, including: (1) staff development covr\ponents (in- 
cluding such formal education units as secondary schools, 
colleges and universities); (2) knowledge-generating com- 
ponents (specialized research institutions and networks, 
colleges and universities); (3) software production and 
knowledge transmission components (ofvn contained 
within the extension wing of the whole system); (4) 
other components providing technical assistance services 
to local programmes on operations, research, planning 
and evaluation, (5) the planning and management com- 
ponents at various levels of the system. 

The study goes on to say that 'in reality, most such knowledge 
delivery systems, judging by the study's findings, function quite 
inefficiently, . . .' The conception of such a system however, is a 
promising feature m the context of developing a system of continu- 
ing education. 

Concluding remarks 

The launching of APPEAL indicates the concern of the coun- 
tries of the Asia and Pacific region to tackle educational problems 
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Figure 3. Functional flow chart of a specific knowledge 
delivery system 
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from a comprehensive perspective and move away from piecemeal 
solutions. Lifelong learning and continuing education provide the 
comprehensive perspective needed. There is no doubt that the con- 
cept of continuing education is in need of further refinement and 
elaboration. But sufficient thinking about different aspects has been 
done by various thinkers, some of whom are from the Asia-Pacific 
region itself and innovative actions are being taken by the countries 
of the region to support the proposition that all countries of the 
Asia-Pacific region may adopt a policy of lifelong learning and 
continuing education and appoint task forces to examine the impli- 
cations of such a policy from several perspectives. 
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This article is concerned with 
describing, analysing and under- 
standing the nature of adult and continu- 
ing education in Australia. Such an article 
requires a short initial description of 
aspects of the political and educational 
frarr,ework. The population of 16 million 
people is confined largely to the coastline, 
especially in cities. Like the United States 
and Canada, Australia has a Federal sys- 
tem of government. The Australian Gov- 
ernment (known as the Commonwealth or 
Federal Government) has its capital in 
Canberra and there are six states (Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, Tas- 
mania, South Australia and Western 
Australia) and two territories (Northern 
Territory and the Australian Capital Terri- 
tory within which Canberra is located). 

Australia is in a state of uncertainty 
and transition. It is abandoning the close 
relationship that It used to enjoy with 
Great Britain and is attempting to find a 
new place in the world within Asia. But 
there is uncertainty as to how the country 
might best become involved in the Asian 
region and it is not clear whether Asia 
would readily accept a more prominent 
Australia. 

Politically the country has become 
harder to govern. As it diversifies so does 
the complexity of its problems. There are 
signs that the cultural cohesiveness which 
used to mark Australia is much less pro- 
nounced. It has become a multi-cultural 
society. Women have been battling to 
achieve equality and progress is being 
made. The wealth structure is changing 
with an expanding number of people 
becoming wealthy or very wealthy, and a 
ballooning number of people becoming 
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poorer and less well off. As with other countries, unemployment is 
growing and various disadvantaged groups are seeking a greater share 
of the resources which the country has to offer. The economy is 
subject to the shifts and changes In international economic develop- 
ments and it is not easy for the Commonwealth Government to be 
master of its own fate. 

Thus the population is becoming more diversified, its values 
more complex, its problems more substantial, and its groups more 
vocal. Groups are becoming mors sophisticated, pressuring govern- 
me^'t to cater to their interests. It is within this sort of context that 
non-formal education in Australia should be viewed. 

The stmcture of funding of education. While the Common- 
wealth Governrnent provides a great deal of funding for education, 
it does not provide education, for it is State and Territory responsi- 
bility to organize and deliver primary, secondary and tertiary educa- 
tion. The educational systems of these states and territories reflects 
some diversity and some uniformity in both the formal educational 
system and adult and continuing education. 

There are two bodies which advise the Federal Government 
about the level of funding for educational institutions. The Com- 
monwealth Schools Commission advises the government on the level 
of grants for primary and secondary schools and the Commonwealth 
Tertiary Education Commission makes financial and other recom- 
mendations about the tertiary system of universities, colleges of 
advanced education and technical and further education colleges. 
Education at schools is compulsory for children from 5 to 15 years 
of age, except for Tasmania where the school leaving age is 16 years. 
Thus there is universal primary and secondary education. 

However as society has become more multi-cultural, a more 
complex society with inequalities growing rather than contracting, 
the problems accumulate and remedial and adaptive action needs to 
be taken. The formal educational system often seems slow to move 
Ml the face of these complexities, especially for the adult population. 
Responses developed through the medium of adult and continuing 
education seem better able to help many adults to adapt to these 
changing circumstances. 
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Non-formal, adult and continuing education 

Currently, three terms seem to be used frequently in describ- 
ing forms of education outside formal schooling - namely non- 
formal education, adult education, and continuing education. 

Is it possible to distinguish in any meaningful way between 
these terms? It is difficult to do so, because the terms may be cap- 
turing aspects of the same phenomenon. Indeed, non-formal educa- 
tion is perhaps the broadest, most encompassing term. It refers to 
organized learning that takes place outside formal schooling, and 
caters to virtually all ages. Non-formal education can cover for in- 
stance out of school p'-ogrammes aimed at children who have missed 
out on formal primary or secondary schooling. Non-formal educa- 
tion then is the residue of organized learning outside the formal 
system. Non-formal education in many societies may focus largely 
on literacy and numeracy. 

Adult education is not as encompassing because it is education 
confined to adults, whereas non-formal education in third world 
countries may be primarily concerned with children. Adult educa- 
tion in western countries has been traditionally defined as post- 
secondary, usually non-credit education for individuals over 18 years 
of age. Arch Nelson, formerly Director of Extension at the Univer- 
sity of New England, has said that for practical purposes, in countries 
with effective systems of education, continuing education is another 
term for adult education. He describes continuing education as a 
preferable term because it emphasizes the fact that education which 
commenced in childhood is continuing through to adult life. In his 
view, continuing education should not be regarded as an addition to 
education experienced in childhood and youth, but more as a devel- 
opment from this earlier educational experience. 

Continuing education can be seen as a more restricted term 
than adult education. It is often associated with the type of activi- 
ties conducted by tertiary educational institutions. Continuing edu- 
cation provision is likely to have a more vocational character to it 
than adult education. 

But while these distinctions exist and have relevance, the 
reality is that non-formal education, adult education and continuing 
education are very close relatives of the same family. The term 'non- 
formal education' is virtually unknown except to those who are 
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engaged in the adult education enterprise. The concept and terms 
which are more widely used are adult education, continuing educa- 
tion and to a lesser extent community education. 

Relationship between fonval and non-formal systems of edu- 
cation. One of the critical questions in examining the nature of non- 
formal, continuing and adult education is the assessment of the 
relationship between these and the formal systems. Inevitably the 
formal system will dominate. But the relationship can take a number 
of possible forms. 

First, non-formal education can be an inexpensive substitute 
for formal education where a country's resources are limited; second, 
such education can be remedial, if the forma' system has been unable 
to educate satisfactorily all its citizens; it can be an expansion, addi- 
tion, or development of the formal system; and it can be an alterna- 
tive, adopting different, less formal methods and philosophies of 
learning to those utilized in the formal educational system. For 
example, the philosophy of those who are involved in this alternative 
conception, is one in which the participants are experiencing a more 
relevant, meaningful, personal development, student-oriented type 
of learning. Such education may, in this sense, be empowering for 
those who participate in these 'alternative' programmes. 

It is likely that in any given society most or all of these rela- 
tionships between the formal and non-formal system exist. But the 
empiiases may vary, and the nature of these relationships may pro- 
vide some ir;dicators to the available resources, the complexity of the 
society, the value attached to educational and learning activities, and 
the extent of change that is occurring in the society at that time. 

It is probable too that other relationships can be defined, and 
that those mentioned here are not mutually exclusive. Given these 
factors, it may be too early to develop any hypothesis. Yet, the 
following might h*— -d- 

i) in resource-rich countries, the emphasis between the for- 
mal and non-formal systems will be on the remedial and 
developmental aspects of non-formal education; 

ii) in resource-limited countries, the emphasis will be on non- 
formal education acting as a substitute for the formal 
system; and 
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iii) in countries where alternative systems of education emerge 
it indicates that educational resources are either ill-distri- 
buted and/or that the more formal philosophies and 
methods are inappropriate or unacceptable to those in- 
volved in these informal systems. 

Role and purposes of adult education in Australia 

For the purposes of this paper, 'adult education' is used as a 
synonym for 'continuing education'. 'Adult education' is a term that 
does have meaning to Australians, whereas 'continuing education' is 
less well known and less well defined. Indeed the term 'adult educa- 
tion' is recently enjoying a revival of acceptance after falling into 
some disfavour. While there is no national body representing con- 
tinuing education as such, the major association representing the 
field is the Australian Association of Adult Education (AAAE). 




StudMU of sn mhilt nmtrkulttlon tehoof camped nmr Metnm, about 240 km. 
north of Adalakh. Run by the South Australian Department of Further Education, a 
Geography lecturer polnta out details on a map spread on the ground. Australian Informa- 
tion Service photograph by Douses McNaughton. 
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In a recent submission to the Commonwealth Tertiary Educa- 
tion Commission, the organization which advises the Commonwealth 
Government on funding for tertiary education, the AAAE stresses 
the importance of adult education. In the Australian context, for 
instance, it spelled out the social goals that can be achieved through 
adult education: personal development through the enhancement of 
intellectual, social and physical well-being; «7a/fK by providing access 
to education for adults not engaged in formal study; economic 
growth through retraining and updating the skills and knowledge of 
the adult population in a climate of rapid social and technological 
change; and participation in social, political, economic and cultural 
life through the development of skills and dissemination of knowl- 
edge (AAAE, 1986: 7). 

The submission makes a number of pleas in its support for 
greater recognition of adult education. For example it rejects the 
identification of adult education largely with non -vocational courses, 
arguing that many adult education courses have a vocational aim and 
outcome, citing recent research on the outcomes of attendance in 
adult education activity in which three-fifths of enrollees learnt new 
skills and in three years two-fifths of them were skilled enough to 
produce income (AAAE, 1986: 10). 

The submission lists other reasons why adult education de- 
serves recognition in its own right as an area oi education for it per- 
mits increased access to education, creates a responsive educational 
provision and is a growth industry, employing many thousands of 
workers who are paid, underpaid, unpaid and voluntary (AAAE, 
1986: la 11). 

The AAAE, in discussing the impact of adult education on 
economic development, comments that detailed studies of the rela- 
tionship between adult education, a well educated population and 
the economy have not been conducted. The AAAE argues that adult 
education contributes to the improvement of the professional and 
vocational skills of the workforce and allows large numbers of people 
to participate in some forms of education, specifically through non- 
awarcl education leading perhaps to a return to formal educaticr and 
the possibility of qualifications. As illustrative of programmes that 
contribute to economic development, the AAAE identifies the 
following: those which assist people to learn about new technologies 
(computers, viaeo); programmes which develop management skills 
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such as training programmes for Aboriginals working on self-manage- 
ment projects; and activities for adults employed in declining, high 
risk industries or restructured industries such as courses in the 
hospitality industry (AAAE, 1986: 13). 

Furthermore adult educators have undertaken pioneering work 
in designing relevant education for those whose education has been 
limited, unsatisfactory or incomplete. For example, in the private 
sector, the Pratt Group of companies has hired a full-time adult 
educator to design and implement education programmes with 
hundreds of employees from 16 nationalities (AAAE, 1986: 14). 
Other examples are rural initiatives using adult education principles 
to facilitate local economic development and regional economic 
planning as well as workplace education projects which provide basic 
education classes in work time (AAAE, 1986: 14). 

There is also a significant social change function to adult 
education. The AAAE argues that aduit education makes important 





MoMf9 eduettton unitt m trmmlling th0 country rotdi of HMsm Amtniia bringing now 
skiffs 9nd tochnohgy to farming con9munities prmrioui/y dftodvmitogod by trwir rowoteness 
frc.n tochnicaf education centras. One is a woof tachnofogy faboratory staffed by Framan- 
tie Technical Coffege fectunrs, Austrafian fnformation Senfice photograph by l^ilce Brown. 
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contributions to achieving social justice in education by providing 
access to the socially less advantaged, including women, Aboriginals, 
early school-leavers, migrants, disabled persons, people on low in- 
comes and those living in rural or urban isolation. The role of adult 
education in community developmf n assists in the achievement of 
social justice. Issues of public concern are debated, clarified, under- 
stood and perhaps resolved as a result of the adult education enter- 
orise (AAAE,1986: 14-16). 

What has been spelled out hitherto are the claims and ration- 
ales for the adult and continuing education enterprises, and the goals 
to which adult education aspires. Some description ot the scope 
and extent of sdult and continuing education well testify to the 
growing diversity of the field. 

The scope of contemporary adult edi* ition. Seven categories 
of aduft education activities have been identified by the AAAE as 
constituting the scope ot contemporary adult education. These areas 
are: 

AJult basic education. Included in this sector ^re literacy, 
basic education, English as a second language (ESL' .ogrammes, 
educational programmes in languages other than En^j. sh, as well as 
adult participation in the final years of secondary schooling. 

Continuing education. Continuing education '.s described as 
'post-initial education for purposes of updating skills or acquiring 
new skills but excluding formally accredited courses in post secon- 
dary institutions'. (AAAE, 1986: 9). 

General adult education. General adult education is what used 
to be termed liberal adult education. It encompasses non-award 
courses in literature, the humanities and the sciences, which have 
been taught in universities, worker educational associations and 
other bodies for many years. General adult education includes less 
traditional subjects such as personal development, assertiveness train- 
ing and the acquisition of confidence skills. 

Eujcational programmes related to community and social 
interaction. Because it is an increasingly complex world with grow- 
ing demands on individuals, provision of learning opportunities are 
made available for people in community roles, trade union education, 
consumer education, healtn education, parent education, peace 
education and community arts. Included here by the AAAE are 
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programmes designed around specific community issues and com- 
munity development. 

Leisure and recreation programmes. Again there is a long 
tradition in this field, although such courses have been the subject 
of some derision by organizations concerned with accredited work 
in the vocational area. However as more free time becomes available 
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to a growing number of people, these general adult education pro- 
grammes concerned with recreation, hobbies, physical fitness and 
the productive use of leisure are expanding. 

Staff training and development As in other western societies, 
a great deal of staff training an^ development is undertaken by 
educational institutions, but to a much greater extent by work 
organizations. This area of education is directly related to the acqui- 
sition of skills and knowledge for individual workers. 

Self-planned learning. In this category are learning projects 
designed and organized by individuals themselves. While there is no 
doubt that there is a massive amount of learning that takes place in 
this fashion, there is real doubt as to whether this is properly con- 
tained within the framework of continuing education. 

While there is considerable provision in each of these areas of 
adult education, little quantitative data exists which would inform 
as to the distribution of participation, resources and effort in each 
of these areas. Collection of data on adult education is in its in- 
fancy in Australia, partly because adult education practitioners have 
been so immersed with organization and provision, that data collec- 
tion has been relegated to low priority. 

But there is an emerging consciousness of the growth of the 
field and the need for more information about participation in adult 
education. There is striking evidence ihat State governments are 
taking a keener interest in the development of adult and continuing 
education. ^ jr example, in 1986 and 1987, the State governments 
of South Australia, Queensland and Victoria have established reviews 
or enquiries of adult education within their respective States. In 
Victoria and New South Wales, policy documents on adult education 
have been prepared by the two major providers, and in New South 
Wales, the policy was adopted by the Minister of Education. 

There are good reasons for concluding, as have the authors of 
a 1986 discusG.on paper prepared for the Commonwealth Tertiary 
Education Commission (CTEC) that adult and continuing educa- 
tion is an idea, whose time, if it has not come now. is in the process 
of rapid realization (Johnson and Hinton, 1986: 43). This discus- 
sion report is the result of an enquiry concerned with 'non-award 
adult and continuing education' (which the authors comment is a 
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cumbersome, imprecise description) and is the best description and 
analysis of contemporary adult and continuing education in Australia. 

The report discusses the nature and extent of adult and con- 
tinuing education offered by the three tertiary sectors (universities, 
colleges of advanced education and technical and further education) 
the evening colleges, as well as community education. The report 
identifies additionally, the following as coming within the broad 
ambit of adult and continuing education: 

a) Activities of large-scale providers such as the Workers' 
Educational Association; and 

b) Organizations concerned with community education : 

i) libraries, museums and art galleries in the provision of 
adult and community education; 

ii) commercial providers; 

iii) provision in privdte industry, church and cultural 
groups; 

iv) State and Federal Government Departments; and 

v) professional bodies such as the Australian Institute 
of Management. 

Evening colleges and adult education. Is thr^e any significant 
relationship between the primary and secondary schools and adult 
education? Generally the relationships are restricted to the use 
of school premises. For instance, in each of the States there are 
'evening colleges' (although the name varies from State to State) 
which usually use the premises of secondary schools for the conduct 
of courses. The courses that are offered are wide-ranging and include 
general education courses and senior secondary school siudies for 
adults. In New South Wales for instance, the evening colleges had 
80,000 enrolments in 1985. However, it can be anticipated that as 
there is more reflection about all the sectors of education, so a 
sensible, logical set of relationships will develop. 

Technical and further education colleges and adult «^.ucation. 

The institutional sector most closely identified with the provision 
of adult education in Australia is the Technical and Further Educa- 
tion College (TAFE). These TAFE Colleges have links with industry 
and provide a degree of continuing education in the form of short 
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ccxirses aimed at developing vocational skills and updated knowledge 
of technology. For these classes, fees are not charged. 

Further, TAFE is the major provider of basic education pro- 
grammes for adults meeting the needs of disadvantaged adults who, 
because of geographic isolation, language and/or cultural deprivation 
and socio-economic background, have been prevented from acquiring 
the basic education which the vast majority of Australians have 
experienced. Programmes such as basic literacy and numeracy, 
English as a second language, preparatory programmes and special 
access courses, are available to participants vithout charge. 

The TAFE College^ offer recreational courses in hobbies, 
home handicrafts, self-expression and cultural activities. In 1984 
there were 400,000 participants in such courses, of whom three 
quarters were females. Fees are charged for these courses to recover 
direct costs. 

Universities and colleges of advarKed education and continuing 
and adult education. Over 165,000 enrolled in adult and continuing 
education programmes at universities and colleges of advanced edu- 
cation in 1984 with the vast majority enrolled in professional devel- 
opment courses (110,000) with 50,000 in general education pro- 
grammes. 

There have been ebbs and flows in the commitment of higher 
education institutions to adult and continuing education, and recent 
years hs^e seen decisions resulting in the disbanding of central units 
or .eductions in funding and staffing. The priorities for these ter- 
tiary institutions are the provision of accredited education. Declin- 
ing funds for universities often result in cuts in second priority 
areas such as adult and continuing education. 

Brian Smith, of the University of Newcastle, identified four 
types of continuing education in Australian universities. First there 
are activities primarily designed to enable people to pursue studies 
for personal development and satisfaction. Second there are activi- 
ties to promote wider public understanding of social issues and 
societal concerns. Third, activities are provided to give people a 
chance to improve their abilities, skill and competence in their 
professional and vocational roler Finally, there are activities to 
facilitate entry into advanced specialized educational streams (Smith, 
1986: 42). According to Smith, universities have had fairly clear 
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priorities over the past number of years. Vocational competence 
activities have been regarded as the most important; of lesser import- 
ance are the public information and discussion activities; personal 
development and general aduit education are of questionable value; 
and preparatory or bridging studies (mainly of the mature age/ 
matriculation course kind) are regarded as suspect. 
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One experimental development within some tertiary institu- 
tions is the operation of radio stations. These are ofien used to 
broadcast teaching material and short courses on particular topics 
accompanied by the issue of audio tapes and printed matter. How- 
ever, not all of the time is devoted to educational provision. Com- 
munity groups often broadcast In foreign languages and music 
features prominently. One of the acknowledged problems of edu- 
cational radio and TV education is that it can be an enormous con- 
sumer of funds, time, effort, resources and talent. 

The Initiative for non-credit programmes activity, largely 
oomes from merMbers of the Institution, although there may be some 
response to requests from outside. In effect, these institutions are 
extending their provision In a les^ formal way, more broadly to sec- 
tions of the community. 

The notion of extending these Institutions of course, can be a 
two-way process in which Individuals, organizations and communities 
seek to unic "^.k knowledge and expertise within the university, college 
or other institution. Thus such institutions are responding to outside 
needs and some of the work of these institutions is then devoted. In 
a non-credential led way, to helping Individuals and groups satisfy 
their learning needs 

Community based education. There Is considerable activity 
in the community, outside formal educational institutions, that Is 
educational. Johnson and Hinton comment that one of the most 
remarkable features of the last decade of Australian adult education 
has been the growth of community based education. Community 
education emerges from the situation where a local group decides 
that It wishes to learn about a particular subject or field and it will 
call upon some suitable education agency to facilitate that provision 
with funds, co-ordination or advice - but not to offer or organize 
the learning activity, which It usually decides to arrange itself. 

The development in community-initiated rather than institu- 
tional-initiated activity in adult education is one of the most inno- 
vative developments within recent years. In New South Wales for 
instance, some 80 centres tidve been established. Such activity Is 
supported by different bodies in the various States - for instance in 
Victoria, the Council of Adult Education; in New South Wales, the 
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Board of Adult Education; in South /Australia, the Workers' Educa- 
tional Agency, and in Tasmania, the Adult Education Division of 
TAPE. 

Local co-ordinators or facilitators of community based educa- 
tion try and match people who have particular interests or skill 
requirements with individuals who might be able to teach such an 
activity. These co-ordinators receive the enrolments, collect fees, 
pay remuneration, arrange venues, organize publicity and undertake 
any other organizational tasks. 

In terms of relating adult, community or non-formal education 
to questions of equity, this is one of the most signiricant areas and 
yet in terms of funding, it is the least endowed (Johnston and Hinton 
1986: 14). There are several reasons why this form of community 
education is very significant. First it is decentralized and exists 
because of the efforts of the community and thus may help erase 
the unhappy memories that many adults carry with them from 
school days. Further, such community education is easily accessible 
to people, individuals do not have to meet any entry qualifications 
and there is no assessment of their performance, thus reducing sub- 
stantially such threats as fear of failure. Furthermore, through such 
community-based education, adults with literacy inadequacies have 
the opportunity to become literate. 

As Johnson and Hinton say, these community centres are 
places where: 

... the dispirited and deprived get a sense of cap- 
ability in simple fields which accord with their interests, 
and often go on to acquire formal qualifications and the 
dignity of productive employment; and those living in 
constricted environments have their horizons enlarged 
by new interests, new attainments and often a new 
social circle. This is true in the metropolis, but is 
especially the case in country areas. 

{Johnson and Hinton, 1986: 14) 

This type of grass roots education reflects then, a trenv- for 
sections of the community to take steps to do something about their 
personal and social situations through a learning process in concert 
with others of like situation and concerns. 
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These community or neighbourhood centres represent the 
most invigorating developments \*'ithin education and constitute the 
essence of non-fornnal education in Australia. The formality, disci- 
pline and regimen of the post-secondary institution is replaced by a 
sympathetic learning environment in company with supportive 
people, most of whom are women. 

Sometimes located in a suburban house or disused school, 
sometimes in a converted shop or spare accommodation in a local 
government or public building, the learning centre is usually geogra- 
phically central and accessible to the 'small community' it serves. Its 
presence reflects and stimulates community needs and requirements. 
In some centres there will be some classes studying academic subjects, 
usually for the highest certificate available within the school system 
- but in an environment that is comfortable rather than threatening 
or alien. Seats arranged in circles (contrasting with rows of desks in 
schools) and the sessions lasting from an hour ana a half to three 
hours (as opposed to the conventional 40 to 60 minute period in the 
school or tertiary institution) characterise this community education. 
These centres serve women much more than they do men, which is 
not the result of any conscious policy of male exclusion but because 
they operate largely in the day time and are thus more accessible to 
worn n. Because these centres predominantly serve women, child- 
care arrangements are made so that their attraction to women be- 
comes even more powerful. 

While the main purposes of these learning, or neighbourhood, 
centres are to provide educational opportunities, they also serve as a 
social focus and community centre and at times take on what might 
be described as a welfare role. Johnson and Hirton describe this 
contribution to the welfare of their clients as 'coming through the 
educative process in bringing the participants to a better understand- 
ing of their personal situation, the society in which they live and its 
processes and the mechanisms for bringing about some change in 
that society' (Johnson and Hinton, 1986: 14). 

The vast majority of these centres are found in cities although 
they are becoming more established in the country areas of Victoria 
and New South Wales. Thev ?^re staffed by co-ordinators, some of 
whom are paid on a full-tirne basis, but more usually on a part-time 
basis by bodies such as the Victorian Council for Adult Education 
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or the New South Wales Board of Adult Education or a State Depart- 
ment of Community Services. 

The great majority of the co-ordinators are women and while 
some are school teachers, most have had no contact with education 
since they were students themselves. Most commonly they are mem- 
bers of the general public who have developed an enthusiasm for 
doing something about the educational needs in their community, 
by seeking out people with skills and matching them with identified 
needs. Little provision exists for giving these co-ordinators any 
formal training in adult education and if they are developing skills 
in this area it is through their natural intelligence, energy and com- 
mitment. 

The media and adult education. Compared to the areas of 
formal education, adult education has not enjoyed the same status. 
However, there are significant signs that major institutions are be- 
ginning to recognize the importance of adult education. For exam- 
ple the Australian Broadcasting Commission (ABC) has a substantial 
series of radio programmes which are labelled as adult education. 
In addition, the ABC is required by the Broadcasting Act, to provide 
radio and television programmes of an educational nature. It does 
so through documentary, current affairs, discussion and talk pro- 
grammes as well as drama, music and science series. For many years 
the ABC has had a formal education programme for schools. But 
the identification of programmes as 'adult education' is significant, 
testifying to the growing acceptance of adult education. 

Other bodies involved in non-formal education. Other agen- 
cies mentioned by Johnson and Hinton which have an educative role 
for adults include artistic bodies such as the Arts Council of Australia, 
organized on a State basis and aimed at educating the artistic tastes' 
of the community in country towns, museums, art galleries and craft 
societies. The Trade Union Training Authority, with branches in 
each State, is dn agency of non-formal adult education allowing 
trade unionists to take advantage of a variety of opportunities to 
develop competence. John;>cn and Hinton pay special tribute to 
the public library network /vhich they believe is centrally involved 
with the whole enterprise of adult and continuing education. 
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Summary of directions in the state of non-formal and 
adult education 

Johnson and Hinton conclude in their report that at least 60 
per cent of the clients of adult education are women and comment 
that it is ironic that the only field of education in which women are 
the predominant group is that which is substantially fee-paying. 
They note that the unemployed, the professionally and educationally 
disadvantaged, unemployed aboriginal people, the illiterate and 
other such minorities can be most easily reached through these forms 
of non-formal education. 

They observe that amongst the very large number of people 
they interviewed in the inquiry, none urged any dramatic increase 
in the public funds available to adult and continuing education. 
Those interviewed argued that much could be achieved by policy 
changes, addressing anomalies, redirecting funds, co-ordination, 
inquiry and investigation rather than any heavy increase in funding 
(Johnston and Hinton, 1986: 38). 

There is no doubt that adult education is sought in Australia 
by the already educated. But many people, especially women who 
missed the opportunity of further studies upon their departure from 
school, are wishing now to seek stimulation, new developments in 
their lives and the opportunity to catch up with people with whom 
they spent their schooling. For these individuals, adult education 
represents a step away from the domestic environment to the 
broader society. As the CTEC discussion paper notes, 'adult educa- 
tion offers the first step to the second chance'. (Johnston and 
Hinton, 1986: 44). 

Within the last two decades Australia has witnessed a substan- 
tial acceptance of the concepts of lifelong learning and of do-institu- 
tionalized education - pillars upon w^ich adult education are built. 
The paper goes on to argue firstly that: 

As many as possible in the community should have 
access to the intellectual resources of the community; 
and secondly that the institutions, the centres of educa- 
tional provision, should make positive efforts to r^ach 
out to the disadvantaged in the society. Societies 
cannot afford to neglect the education of large numbers 
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of people, both for economic and social reasons. Demo- 
cratic societies need an electorate with as much knowl- 
edge and as many keen perceptions in many fields as 
can possibly be achieved. 

(Johnson and Hinton, 1986: 44) 

Two areas can be identified in which adult and non-formal 
education may respond to urgent needs. First, illiteracy has to be 
attended to, and estimates of the extent vary from 3.7 per cent to 
10 per cent of the population. 

Second, many lack basic education in areas that impinge upon 
their lives - such as in elementary mathematics, knowledge of 
Australian society, their basic rights, available helping resources and 
knowledge about how to vote or use public transport. (Johnson 
and Hinton, 1986: 45). 

Conclusions 

Adult, community and continuing education are demon- 
strating growing vigour, maturity and diversity. While still linked 
in many ways with formal educational institutions, the decentraliz- 
ation and de-institutionalization movements in the field are growing 
rapidly. 

One of the most striking characteristics of this educational 
field in Australia is that it is 'phenomenally inexpensive' (Johnson 
and Hinton, 1986: 45). Governments have yet to recognize that in 
value-for-money terms, adult and continuing education represents 
the best available value. Further, community education has become 
a major vehicle for women to grow and develop ar.d explore new 
personal directions within a receptive environment. Besides being 
the most decentralized educational sector, its content is 'whatever 
adult learners want at any given moment, at any given place and 
therefore it is of its essence community based, regionalized, flexible 
and volatile' (Johnson and Hinton, 1986: 45). 

As the maturity and self-confidence of adult and continuing 
education grows there is both convergence of values and identifica- 
tion of priorities. For example, a conference of invited adult con- 
tinuing and community education leaders was held in September 
1986 at the Australian National University, to begin the task of iden- 
tifying national priorities in adult education. 
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The three major priorities were as follows: 

a) The setting up of a mechanism for monitoring the profile 
of participation in adult education; 

b) Establishment of a national clearing house for research in 
adult education; and 

c) Acceptance of the Importance of local level decision- 
making in adult education. 

Among second order priorities were the following: 

a) The need for co-operative activity between educators in 
industry, commerce, with adult educators in higher edu- 
cation, TAPE and community education; 

b) The greater availability of more places in higher education 
for undergraduate and post-graduate training of adult 
educators; 

c) The development of a more systematic and cj-ordinated 
approach to short course training of adult educators; 

d) The establishment of a network of those involved in the 
training of adult educators; 

e) Encouragement of the States to develop a co-ordinated 
policy for adult educators; 

f) The development of greater public awareness of the 
national importance of adult education; and 

g) The establishment of an adult education committee within 
the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission 
which is the Federal Government's advisor on the distri- 
bution of tertiary level funding. 

Non-formal education is losing its marginal status. The coming 
decade promises to be the most critical and exciting in the history 
of adult education in Australia. 
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4vAn analysis of terms. The terms 
'continuing education' or 'further educa- 
tion' in the terminology of the United 
Kingdom are not widely used in Japan. 
Rather, the most popularly used term is 
'shakai kyoiku' meaning 'non-formal 
education', which embraces out-of-school 
education for youth as well as adult 
education in various forms. Although a 
law of shakai kyoiku, 'Social Education 
Law', was enacLr»d in 1949 and it provides 
certain legal standards for the betterment 
of shakai kyoiku facilities, the main 
characteristics of shakai kyoiku are non- 
formal, without any strict regulations in 
its implementation. 

There are two routes, or a dual 
system. One, called 'continuing educa- 
tion', leads from compulsory education 
(primary and lower secondary) to upper 
secondary and to higher education, both 
of which come under the control of 
'School Education Law', the other, 
known as 'continuous education', is out- 
side the domain of the 'School Education 
Law' and runs in various forms of Non- 
Formal Education after the completion 
of compulsory schooling. If we presume 
that continuing education starts at the 
enB of compulsory ecJjcation, then we 
could understand the earlier compulsory 
education as preparation for continuing 
education. 

The late Arnold Hely once discuss- 
ed the difference between 'continuing' 
education and 'continuous' education in 
his book, 'New Trends in Adult Education 
— from Elsinore to Montreal'. He wrote 
that adult educators 'would realize that 
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lifelong education is not "continuing" education but "continuous" 
education , . . This implies that the 'continuing' education is a pro- 
longation of the initial education, whereas the 'continuous' educa- 
tion occurs in a recurrent way when the learners feel it necessary. 

In agreeing with this argument, it is understood that formal 
education is related to 'continuing' education, and the NFE route 
relates to 'continuou*^' education. Therefore this article deals with 
two aspects of the education system, i.e. the 'continuing' education 
system on the one hand, and the 'continuous' education system on 
ti other. 

Brief historical development of modern education 

The modern education system in Japan was introduced in 
1872, following the Meiji Restoration of 1868, when the Fundamen- 
tal Code of Education was promulgated by the Government It 
represented a really ambitious plan calling for the establishment of 
53,760 primary schools throughout the country to give modern 
compulsory elementary education to all children aged 6 to 14 and 
the creation of 256 middle schools and eight universities on the 
broad basis thus formed, all for the purpose of opening up the oppor- 
tunity of education to all the Japanese people and thereby selecting 
and fostering men of talent. 

In 1886 the government made the firs iree or four years of 
schooling compulsory. Later, ir. 1900, this was extended to six 
years. Schooling was provided without any tuition fee. Elementary 
school attendance was 28 per cent in 1873, 50 p ir cent in 1891, 
60 per cent in 1895, 70 per cent in 1899, 80 per cent in 1901 and 
90 per cent in 1903. Male attendance was 98.8 per cent and female 
attendance was 97.6 per cent in 1912. 

Along with the development of primary education those days, 
the Vocational School Ordinance, the Gir'5' High School Ordinance 
(in 1839) and the Professional School Ordinance (1903) were en- 
acted, representing a reform of the education system in anticipation 
of an industrial revolution, which made swift progress in the 1892- 
1896 period. In 1893, Kowashi Inouye, who assumed the education 
portfolio in the second I to Cabinet took the position that the 
'people's vocational knowledge and skill' constituted 'intangible 
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capital' for enriching and strengthening the nation and that to foster 
such knowledge and skill forms the 'bulwark for maintaining the 
independence of the nation as is the case with the drilling of army 
and navy personnel'. From this point of view, he set about creating 
lower institutions of vocational education, such as vocational supple- 
mentary schools, apprentice schools and simplified agricultural 
schools. This opened the way for a general reform aimed at indus- 
trial education, ^n this wav, Japan's education was passing from the 
'take-off period into a period of 'march toward maturity'. 

After the end of the Second World War, agricultural produc- 
tion, which accountel for half of Japan's gross national produce 
toward the close of the Meiji Period (1912), saw its proportion 
shrink to a quarter. Instead, industrial production established its 
ascendancy. The light industries, centring on textiles, continued to 
make giant strides, while the heavy industries, such as machinery, 
metals and chemicals, also registered outstanding progress. The 
growth of industrial production increased the demand for electricity, 
animated the transportation business, and enlarged demand for 
educated manpower. In 1919 the Special Council for Education 
(Rinji Kyoiku Kaigi) submitted three recommendations on primary 
school education, two recommendations on higher ordinary educa- 
tion and one recommendation each on university and professional 
education, normal school education, the school inspection system, 
women's education, vocational education, correspondence education 
and the academic degree system. The Council referred to secondary 
education for vocational training and recommended close co-oper- 
ation with business circles and encouragement of supplementary 
vocational education. In line with the recommendation, secondary 
vocational schools endeavoured to improve their curricula. 

After the Second World War, in March 1947, the Fundamen- 
tal Law 0^ Education was promulgated. The basic guiding principles 
to be adopted under the new educ tional system were democracy in 
place of centralization, education of the masses rather than the elite, 
diversity in place of uniformity and internation.ilism in place of 
parochial nationalism. The basic ideas of the new system are stated 
as follows in the preamble to the law: 

Having established the Constitution of Japan, we 
have shown our resolution to contribute to the peace of 
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the world and welfare of humanity by building a demo- 
cratic and cultural state. The realization of this ideal 
shall depend fundamentally on the power of education. 
We shall esteem individual dignity and endeavour to 
bring up the people who love truth and peace, while 
education which aims at the creation of culture, general 
and rich in individuality, shall be spread far and wide. 
We hereby enact this Law, in accordance with the spirit 
of the Constitution of Japan, with a view to clarifying 
the aim of education and establishing the foundation of 
education for new lapan. 

In 1947, the School Education Law was enacted to alter the 
previous system, establishing the current 6-3-3-4 school system, and 
extending the compulsory education period from six to nine years, 
covering both elementary and lower secondary school. After the 
nine-year compulsory educational system was enforced almost with- 
out complaint, upper secondary education entered a stage of straight 
development in the latter half of the 1950s. The ratio of those 
entering upper secondary schools to the total graduates of lower 
secondary schools, which lingered at the 50 per cent level in the 
first half of the 1950s, surpassed 60 per cent in 1961 and went on to 
rise swiftly to 70 per cent in 1965, 80 per cent in 1968, 90 per cent 
in 1 975, and to 95.2 per cent in 1 983. 

From around 1955 when the Governnnent's Economic White 
Paper declared: 'We are already out of the post-war period', the 
Japanese economy completed the reconstruction phase and entered 
upon a period of full-scale growth. Industrial quarters had long been 
calling for the expansion of vocational education at the upper secon- 
dary level and the reduction of law education and the liberal arts 
at the uni^'ersity. 

The theory of investment in education thus became one of the 
officially accepted theoretical bases for determining the direction of 
education policy, and received priority in the investment in the train- 
ing of scientists and technicians as strattaic manpower influencing 
the speed of economic growth. Among specific examples of this 
were the inauguration of the five-year higher professional school 
system, or Technical College in 1963, combining rhree-year secon- 
dary education and two-y^"'' higher education, as an institution for 
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training practical middle class technicians, and they currently play 
a unique role in higher education in Japan, by providing specialized 
courses such as engineering and mercantile marine studies. 

The following table presents the historical trend in the per- 
centage of the appropriate age groups enrolled in each school level. 
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Present formal education system 

The modern school system, has a history of more than 100 
years. In 1947, the School Education Law was enacted to exten- 
sively alter the previous system, establishing the basis of the current 
school system (called the 6-3-3-4 system) based on the principles of 
equality of educational opportunity. Under the new system, all 
children who have completed the elementary school courc. proceed 
to lower secondary schools, thus extending the compulsory educa- 
tion period from six to nine years. 

Upper secondary schools started in 1948 with full-time cour- 
ses, part-time courses and correspondence courses. 
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Universities under the new system started in 1949. The fol- 
lowing year a provisional system of junior colleges started, and a 
permanent system of junior colleges was established through an 
amendment to the law in 1964. 

Figure 1 shows the present structure of the formal education 
system, and Table 1 shows the number of institutiono and enrol- 
ments therein at different school levels as of May 1983. 

Figure 1. School system 
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As of 1983, there were 25,045 elementary schools, 10,950 
lower secondary schools, 5,369 upper secondary schools, 62 techni- 
cal colleges, 532 junior colleges, and 457 universities, and the total 
student copulation in each level was approximately 11.7 million, 
5.7 million, 4.7 million, 47 thousand, 379 thousand, and 1.8 million 
respectively. Elementary and lower secondary schools are over- 
whelmingly local public; upper secondary schools are approximately 
70 per cent local public and 30 per cent private; technical colleges 
are 85 per cent national and 8 to 7 per cent local public and private; 
junior colleges are over 90 per cent private and 4 to 5 per cent 
national and local public; and universities are 73 per cent private, 
24 per cent national and 3 per cent local public. 

Provisions within the formal education system. Formal educa- 
tion provisions after compulsory schooling provide learning oppor- 
tunities to full-time and part-time students. Upper secondary schools 
part-time and correspondence courses, and the evening and corres- 
pondence courses of universities and junior colleges are available to 
those young workers who find it difficult to advance to day courses 
and who still wish to receive formal schooling. Some courses are 
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designed mainly to provide general education, while others offer 
technical and professional knowledge and skills. As of 1982, 1,379 
upper secondary schools provided part-time courses for 138,000 
students and another 85 schools provided correspondence coursec 
in which 125,000 students were enrolled. Sixty-five universities and 
103 junior colleges provided evening courses for 120,000 and 28,000 
students respectively, while 12 universities and nine junior colleges 
gave correspondence courses to 100,000 and 83,000 students respec- 
tively. Thus we can see the size and extent of the provision of 
continuing education in the formal education system as above. 

Table 1. Number of institutions and students by type 
of institution (as of May 1983) 
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* The number of institutions represent the number of universities having a graduate school. 
The number of students in graduate schools represent university students enrolled in 
Master's courses or Doctor's courses offered by graduate schools 
(The number of students for universities includes the enrolment in graduate schools). 

Non-formal education 

Provisions within the non-formal education system. 'Con- 
tinuous education' comes into being when learners want to learn 
something spontaneously. For that, the availability of an educational 
environment comprising establishments, facilities and broadcasting 
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programmes, is vital, since meaningful encounters bet\^een learners 
and their milieux can not occur without such an environment 
Therefore, the Social Education Law of 1949 states that national 
and local public bodies are obligated to promote an environment 
congenial to cultural enhancement for all citizens so that each citizen 
can make the most of himself or herself. 

Wher the enrolment of students in upper secondary schools 
was not so large, the Youth Classes Promotion Act was issued in 
1953 in order to promote the learning activities among working 
/outh who entered the society directly after their nine-year compul- 
sory education. With the increase 'n number of those advancing to 
upper secondary schools and also colleges and universities, however, 
these youth classes gradually lost general popularity. 

As a guideline for the promotion of continuous education, the 
Report on Social Education in Rapidly Changing Society, which was 
published by the Social Education Council in 1971, has played a 
leading part in the actual enforcement of the policy. The main 
recommendations of this report were (a) broadening of the concept 
of social education; (b) systematization of social education from the 
viewpoint of lifelong education; (c) improvement of educational 
content and methods for meeting the variety of demands; (d) pro- 
motion of organized activities and voluntary activities; and (e) 
emphasis on social education administration. 

The main facilities and provisions for continuous education 

are: 

Kominkan (citizens' public halls) . The Social Education Law 
encouraged the local governments to build 'Kominkan' (citizens' 
public halls) as main facilities for the promotion of continuous edu- 
cation. They were required to undertake a variety of educational 
and cultural programmes adapted to the needs of the community, 
including organizing various courses, classes, lectures and exhibitions; 
Ipnding books; and holding meetings for physical training and recrea- 
tion. Kominkan facilities are also open to the public for their volun- 
tary activities. In 1959 the 'Standard Regarding Establishment and 
Operation of Kominkan' was issued and it helped further to improve 
their activities. There were 17,520 Kominkan with 46,528 staff in 
1983. 
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Social Educ&tion Ctntm of Fukuoka Pnfocturo 

Public libraries and museums. In order to provide the libraries 
and museunns as non-formal education institutions, the Library Law 
was enacted in 1950, the Museum Law in 1951, and the 'Standard 
Regarding Establishment and Operation of Public Museums' was 
issued in 1973 and the 'Standard Regarding Establishment and 
Operation of Public Libraries' in 1977, all of which greatly promoted 
the establishment and improvement of these institutions. By 1983, 
the total number of public libraries was 1,644 with the staff of 
13,145, while there were 676 public museums with a staff of 10,368, 

Social correspondence etkication. There are two large cate- 
gories of correspondence education: school correspondence educa- 
tion, which is mentioned above, and social correspondence education, 
which is provided mainly by corporate bodies, non-profit private 
bodies and enterprises. To encourage worthwhile correspondence 
courses, the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture authorizes 
some of the correspondence courses offered by voluntary organiza- 
tions as 'recognized correspondence courses'. In 1983 there were 
180 recognized courses organized by 42 organizations. There are a 
great variety of such courses including business courses in such areas 
as business administration and computer science, technical and 
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technological courses in such areas as electric engineering, mechanical 
engineering and architecture, and other courses In such areas as 
dressmaking, cooking and foreign languages. In 1983, there were 
68 clerical courses, 80 technical and 32 cultural courses. The total 
number of students was some 280,000 and the ratio of male to 
female was 5 : Z 

By publishing about 300,000 copies of a Guidebook on Social 
Correspondence Courses every year the ^lln?st^y of Education is 
encouraging people to enrol in these courses. Since 1952, a special 
grant has been provided for organizing study groups of students who 
are learning in this way. 

Special training schools (Senshugakko). Special training 
schools are a new type of educational institution initiated in 1976, 
which originate in the educational establishments known as Kakushu- 
gakko, or 'miscellaneous' schools. They are designed to offer sys- 
tematic programmes of education aimed at developing each individ- 
ual's ability to bring out the best In their working and daily lives and 
raising their level of general education. Courses at special training 
schools last one year or more, and the schools are required to give 
instruction for 800 class hours per year, and must have an enrolment 
of at least 40 students. 

The courses offered at special training schools are of three 
types: (i) upper secondary courses, admitting lower secondary school 
graduates; (ii) advanced or college courses, admitting upper secon- 
dary graduates; and (iii) general courses, specifying no particular 
requirement. 

In May 1982, there were 2,804 special training schools with 
about 480,000 students, offering numerous courses in a great variety 
of areas, for example, civil engi. ^ering and architecture, electricity, 
electronics, electronic computer science, training of hospital nurses, 
dental technician training, cooking, beauty art, training of nursery 
governesses and teachers, accounting and book-keeping, typing, 
dressmaking, knitting handicrafts, designing, and foreign languages. 

There were also 4,867 miscellaneous schools (Kakushu Gakko) 
with about 630,000 students, providing mainly young people with 
vocational and practical training in such fields as dressmaking, 
cooking, book-keeping, typing, automobile driving and repairing and 
computer techniques. 
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Skill examinations. With the aim of encouraging people in 
individual studies and practice of skills, the Ministry of Education 
authorizes the examination of knowledge and skills, such as business 
English, shorthand, sewing, Kana-typewriting, tracing and lettering. 
These examinations are all undertaker! by juridical persons. About 
1.6 million people applied for these examination in 1983. 




Hfmhinm Prwfwctun Chifdnnii Natun C9ntn 

Vocational training. There are two major types of vocational 
training in Japan: one is 'public vocational training' which is given in 
public facilities set up by the national, prefectural or municipal 
government or by the Emoloyment Promotion Projects Corporation, 
and the other is that which is provided by non-governmental bodies 
including individual employers, associations of employers and other 
non-profit voluntary organizations. Among the latter that are con- 
sidered to be of equal level to those offered in public vocational 
training facilities, are those designated by the prefectural governor as 
'authorized' vocational training organizations. Vocational training 
is broadly classified into basic training, upgrading training, updating 
training and instructor training, with programmes for new graduates 
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from schools, in-service workers, and for the unemployed. There are 
currently 267 public General Vocational Training Centres with an 
enrolment of 1 10,000 trainees and 140 public Advanced Vocational 
Training Centres of which 90 are established by EPPC, with an enrol- 
ment of 70,000 trainees. There are 513 independent 'authorized' 
establishments and 788 co-operatives with about 40,000 and 50,000 
trainees respectively. 





ASO Youth Hotm mIfknM Youih Aduft Bductdon Centre 

ProvisiOh by education business. A growing number of con- 
tinuing courses and lectures are organized by so-called 'Kyouiku 
Sangyou' or education business in larger cities with a view to improve 
general culture and vocational knowledge and adult skills. Many jf 
these courses and lectures are offered at special facilities with such 
names as 'culture centres'. These programmes are carried out with a 
great variety of course contents and with university teachers and 
other eminent experts as lecturers. According to a recent survey, 38 
newspaper publishers, 22 broadcasting companies, and 41 depart- 
ment stores run some 400 centres for about 400,000 people. The 
tuition fees for classes and courses offered by Kominkan is nominal 
in most cases. 
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University extension course. In complying with the present- 
day demands for higher education among adults, an increasing num- 
ber of extension courses are offered by universities themselves with 
tne financial support of the Minisiry of Education, Science and 
Culture, and others at the requests of firms and organizations. The 
themes of studies range widely, including technical subjects, con- 
temporary social problems, topics concerned with family life and its 
techniques, and cultural subjects in general. In 1983, 1,895 of these 
courses were offered by 291 public junior colleges and universities, 
and 216,000 people attended. 

The University of the Air. The University of the Air is a 
formal education institution under the School Education Law. Its 
structure and curriculum organization should therefore comply with 
the standards for universities, and the standards for university corres- 
pondence education determined by the Ministry of Education, 
Science and Culture. The aim of the University is to provide a new 
educational institution as a nucleus of the lifelong education system, 
by making effective use of radio and TV for university level educa- 
tion. The three major purposes of the University are to: (a) provide 
university level education for workers and housewives; (b) ensure 
a flexible opportunity for university education for those who com- 
plete jpper secondary education as*a new method of higher educa- 
tion; and (c) provide the education of a new era, sharing the fruits 
of the latest research and educational techniques as an educational 
institute which can mobilize the co-operation of as many people 
concerned with university education as possible, and to help the 
improvement of university education in Japan by promoting the 
exchange of teaching staff and the interchangeable credit system 
between existing universities, and by extending the use of the mate- 
rials developed for the University of the Air. There are three major 
courses provided on 'Life Science', 'Industry and Society', and 
'Humanities and Nature', consisting of more than 230 subjects. The 
standard hours of study per week for a full-fledged student to 
graduate from the university in the minimum four-year period are; 
listening to five 45-minute programmes, approximately five hours 
study with textbooks, and attending one instruction course of three 
hours. The study centres for the university are to be built in each 
prefecture to offer schooling and counselling. So far the service area 
of the university has been limited to the Kanto region, around 
metropolitan Tokyo area 
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Educational broadcasting. There are two types of radio and 
television broadcasting companies in Japan. One is the Nippon Hoso 
Kyokai (NHK, or Japan Broadcasting Corporation) which is a public 
corporation financed by license fees, and the other comprises com- 
mercial broadcasting companies. It is 60 years since radio broad- 
casting began in Japan, when NHK was established. The corporation 
aired black and white television broadcasts for the first time in 1953 
and regular colour television broadcasts in 1960. NHK has put 
continuous effort into the educational use of broadcasting, and 
produces many types of educational as well as cultural programmes. 

Commercial broadcasting companies also transmit numerous 
educational and cultural programmes which together account for 
more than 30 per cent of total broadcasting hours. The Commercial 
Broadcasters' Educational Association (CBEA), set up in 1959, now 
has 41 affiliated member companies, and has been attempting to 
improve these programmes with special concern for their educational 
potential. In order to secure a high rate of audience participation, 
NHK distributes a broadsheet titled NHK Channel Eye', hile CBEA 
publishes a guidebook on 'Through the Eyes of Parents and Children' 
to the general public. As of Septemuer 1983, registered television 
set households accounted for more than 3 million out of 33 million 
households. Thus broadcast and television receivers are accessible 
to all families and individuals learning by these means across the 
country. Along with the availability of good broadcasting pro- 
grammes, the number of classes making use of those programmes 
has been increasing remarkably. A survey by NHK indicates the 
classes numbered 206 in 1971; 1,445 in 1975; 2,962 in 1980, and 
2,984 in 1984; with a total of 136,000 participants. The most popu- 
lar programmes are 'Mothers' Study Room', 'The Diary of Lower 
Secondary School Pupils', 'NHK Special Edition', 'Today's Health', 
'Good Morning Journal', 'NHK Citizens' University', 'Today's 
Cuisine', 'Hobby Courses', 'Bright Countryside' and 'Lady's Encyc- 
lopedia'. 

formation Service Project Along with the acceptance uf 
the idea of lifelong education, the necessity for more comprehensive 
and integrated information services was realized among those con- 
cerned with continuous education. A new venture to provide a 
comprehensive consultation service, the Information Service Project 
for Lifelong Education, was started in 1976. It is supported by state 
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subsidy. This project is provided by the prefectural boards of 
education and aims at encouraging people to participate in learning 
activities throughout their lives. By issuing guidebooks or news- 
letters at least four times a year and by using television spot an- 
nouncements at least 26 times a year, it provides the general public 
with information concerning how to join in learning activities, how 
to make use of educational institutions, and how to become a mem- 
ber of any organization. 

It is recommended that the prefectural board of education set 
up a special consultative committee in which the members shall be 
persons of learning anri experience or shall represent the local boards 
of education, school and social education institutions and voluntary 
organizations, in order to carry out the project more effectively. 

During the first year (1976-1977), ten prefectures imple- 
mented this project, and the results were so favourable that all 
47 prefectures now participate in this project. This programme 
attracted people who had never participated in continuous educa- 
tion. Governmental as well as non-governmental bodies are now 
setting up more learning opportunities to meet the newly cultivated 
demands of those people. This experience demonstrates that, when 
information and consultation services in lifelong education are 
provided, preparation must also be made to increase availability 
and accessibility. 

The tasks ahead 

Changing life styles, Japan is a small island country, poorly 
endov^d with natural resources and now supporting a large popu- 
lation of 120 million. These factors have made people hard-working 
and enthusiastic about the education of the younger generation. 

In 1955 those working in the primary sector of agriculture, 
forestry and fishery still accounted for a high 37.5 per cent of the 
working population, but this figure fell sharply in the following two 
decades to 10.4 per cent in 1980. Meanwhile, those employed in the 
secondary sector rose from 24.4 per cent of the working population 
in 1955 to 34.8 per cent in 1980. By far the most significant shift 
in the working population has taken place in tertiary industries - the 
service sector. By 1980, more than half of the nation's total working 
population, or 54.6 per cent had been drawn to the spo/ice sector, 
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compared with 38.1 p'^r ent in 1955. This indicates that Japan is 
evolving into a service oriented economy, which needs much more 
educated manpower than before so as to produce 'knowledge- 
intensive' products. 

Other features that affect an adult Individual's 'accessibility' 
to continuing education in particular arc the amount of income and 
leisure time, life expectancy and number of children he or she may 
have. The average monthly wage for an employee in all industries is 
around ¥300,000 (about US $2,000). One of the latert surveys tells 
us that an adult person is nady to spend ¥3,000 lo ¥10,000 or 1 to 
3 per cent his/h^ r income for any sort of learning per month. The 
widespread practice of family planning in the post-war years has 
reduced the average number of chilr* sn per couple to 1.8 in 1981, 
as against 3,6 in 1955. The mode U ing has also changed under 
the influence and widespread u . ^odern household appliances, 
instant ^ood preparations or frozen foods and ready-made clothes. 
This has made possible additional time for educational and cultural 
pursuits f )r the entire family, especially the wife, who was previous- 
ly 'tied down' to her .'''V household chores. Thus, with a lighter 
household load and in';i eased leisure time, more and more married 
women have entered the labour force and also the learning activities 
or voluntary service activities. The average li* expectancy at birth, 
which in 1935 stood at 47 years ' r men and 50 for women, has 
increased by more than 25 years, reaching 73,32 years for males 
and 78.83 years for females in 1980. 

Prerequisits for the promotion of continuing education. In 
promoting learning activities among the adult population, it seems 
necessary to satisfy three conditions. The first is to provide them 
with a wide variety of learning opportunixies (availability). The 
second is to make it easy for them to take part in those learning 
opportunities (accessibility). The third is to provide information 
and consultation services to the public (information and coasul- 
tation). 

Availability. As mentioned earlier there have been a large 
number of legislative measures formulated related to social education, 
youth classes, libraries, museums and sport<; promotion. These 
measures, together with finane * support, have provided better 
environments for continuous learning activities and contributed to 
the expansion of the availability of learning opportunities. 
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Accessibility. The paid education leave that was recommend- 
ed by ILO has been accepted in large companies. To make mothers' 
learning activities possible, continuing education cctablishments such 
as Citizen Public Halls, Women's Education Centros and Culture 
Centres have set up nurseries. To give local educat on authorities 
relief from the worry of meeting claims for injuries sustained dur'ng 
continuing education activities, several casualty insurance schemes 
have been developed. 

Information and consultation. Each local education authority 
has been putting great effort into establishing learning information 
centres, issuing guide-books of continuing education facilities and/or 
provisions and giving counselling and consultation services. 

Continuing education for what? The goals or aims of educa- 
tion have been identified in several ways. Among them, the most 
familiar is a five-way categorization of adult education areas as a kind 
of 'basement for comparative studies' presented by the Exter Papers. 
I hey are: (1) education foi health, welfare and family lining; (2) 
fundamental and literao education - remedial; (3) education for 
vocational, technical and professional competence; (4) education for 
self-fulfilment, and (5) education for civic, political and community 
competence. Th'^se are alternatively described as physical health; 
social and human relationships or communication; economic devel- 
opment; cultural self-fulfilment; and political decision-making. 

So fo. as Japanese continuing education is concerned, there 
seems to be little need for literacy education (area 2), vocational 
education (area 3) '3 fairly well provided, cultural activities (area 4) 
are flourishing especially among women and the aged; and physical 
recreation activities (area 1) are most popular throughout every 
stage of life. 

However, it seems that the Japanese people are not well train- 
ed in ^erms of international citizenship (area 2); nor are they well 
equipped with the competence to picy relevant roles as parents 
(area 1). As for the latter, the importance of parents education has 
also bee'i putting stress on continuing educat'on, since the country 
has hcen confronted with problems of increasing violence, vandalism 
and delinquency among young people. As for the international 
'jtizenship aspect, discriminative attitudes of the public against 
foreign people and minority groups are easily found. That is why 
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the education to eradicate such discriminative behaviour and atti- 
tudes has been given greater emphasis in formal- and non-formal 
education. 

Perhaps, the development of 'globalism' to secure peace on 
this divergent world is the most serious task to be tackled. 
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Thus far our money and 
efforts have been devoted to the 
education of the nation's chil- 
dren. We are busy building fcr 
the morrow without thinking of 
the present, forgetting that the 
Filipino nation of today is com- 
posed of the parents of those 
children, the men and women 
who are beyond the reach of the 
public schools. In proportion as 
this adult population is enligh- 
tened are the Filipinos assured 
of eir liberties. 

(Manuel L. Quezon, fi st 
President of the Philippine Sen- 
ate and first President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth). 

Continuing education in the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines reflects the 
culture and geography of a nation of 54 
million people, vvith a territory consisting 
cf over 7,1 07 islands and scores of ethnic 
enclaves based on several religions, migra- 
tory histories, linguistic differences and a 
succession of governments that have used 
education to pursue various goals. Major 
emphases through the years reflect a 
stability of purpose, though the termino- 
logy used to describe programmes and the 
structures employed to operate those pro- 
grammes appear to suggest shifting prior- 
ities. The thesis of this article is that the 
conditions of life :n the Philippine archi- 
pelago have influenced the nature of 
educational programming because succes- 
sive governments have all found it neces- 
sary to deal with tnem in designing and 
conducting programmes. The history, 
current statub, and anticipated future 
development of continuing education in 
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the Philippines reflect cultural and geographic forces that nnust be 
considered by any government as it attempts to design programmes 
to advance its particular objectives. 

Changing names and structures for continuing education 

Continuing education is used in the title of this article even 
though the current term used in the Department of Education, Cul- 
ture and Sports is 'non-formal education'. A succession of names 
has been employed through the years for the educational progra- • 
mes provided for adults and for youth who were not attending 
formal schooling. Early in this century the government provided 
educational programmes for adults through 'civico-educational 
lectures' to provide useful and practical information for those who 
were too old to attend the public schools. In the 1930s the govern- 
ment provided 'community assemblies' to encourage and facilitate 
personal and community development. The 1935 Constitution, 
Section 5, Article XIV, states: The Government shall establish and 
maintain a complete and adequate system of public education and 
shall provide at least free public primary instruction, and citizenship 
training to adult citizens', "he University of the Philippines pro^/ided 
instruction in literacy and civic education during the 1930s as well. 
The names suggest emphases, but not drastic shifts in direction. 

In 1936 the government established an Office of Adult Educa- 
tion to train personnel to conduct educational work with adults, to 
sponsor, encourage, and organize classes for adults, to work with 
other departments engaged in educational programming for adults, 
and to build a statistical base for describing the educational status 
of the adult population and the provisions for meeting their educa- 
tional needs. During the Japanese occupotion the Office of Adult 
Education was closod and did not resume operation until 15 August 
1947, at which timr i :s name was changed to the Adult and Com- 
munity Education Division ap.d it was placed within the Bureau of 
Public Schools. In 1956 the Adult Education Division was changed 
to Adult and Community Education Division. Other terms employ- 
ed at various times include community education and folk schools. 
Government organs are reincarnated with new names frequently. 

Presidential Decref^. No. 1, effective 24 September 1972, re- 
organized the educational system, abolished the Aduli and Commu- 
nity Education Division and assigned its persrnnel to the Bureaux 
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of Secondary and Higher Education and to the 13 newly created 
educational regions (Bernardino and Ramos, 1981: 19). The 1973 
Philippine Constitution statss: The State shall provide citizenship 
and vocational training to adult citizens and out-of-school youth . . 
To ov*?rsee this training the post of Under-secretary of Education 
and Culture in-charge of Non-Formal Education was created by 
the President in 1977. 

The Bureau of Continuing Education was established by the 
Education Act of 1982. It was identified as the main implementing 
arm of the non-formal education educational programmes of the 
Ministry. The 1987 Constitution spelled out the range of responsi- 
bilities for the Bureau of Non-Formai Education. The terms 'adult' 
and 'continuing' both carry the implication that the educational 
programmes they describe are intended for those who have passed 
the stages of childhood and youth. In contrast, non-formal educa- 
tion includes both adult or continuing education, and programmes 
for children and youth outside of the formal school system. 

Changing names for the department. The department in 
charge of education for children and youth as well as for adults has 
had several names. From 1901 until the Japanese occupation it was 
known as the Department of Public Instruction. During the occu- 
pation it was called the Ministry of Education. In July 1947 it was 
renamed the Department of Education under Executive Order 
No. 94. In 1975 the responsibility of the department was enlarged 
and it was renamed the Department of Education and Culture. When 
Presidential Decree No. 1397 -^eorganized the government, the 
departments were changed to ministries, so the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Culture came into being. Then, in 1982, by Executive 
Order No. 805, the Ministr/ was again enlarged and given the addi- 
tional responsibility for sports. With the adoption of the new 
constitution in February 1987, the ministries again became depart- 
ments and today the departm t with responsibility for all of educa- 
tion is known as the Department of Education, Culture and Sports. 
Although the names used have varied, it is clear that throughout 
this century there has been a continuing commitment on the part 
of successive governments to provide certain basic educational pro- 
grammes for adults and older youth outside of the formal school 
s\/st3m. In this article the terminology used for what is frequently 
regarded eicewhere as continuing education will vary according to 
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the governmental terminology employed for the respective years 
being discussed. 

Changing names Tor programmes. Through the years the pro- 
grammes for adults have been known by a variety of names under 
successive governments. Under the Spanish regime popular continu- 
ing education was conducted through the use of plays which gave 
the people, few of whom could read, an opportunity to acquire 
some feeling for the key stories of the v^tholic tradition. Such edu- 
cation was not formally designated as adult or continuing education. 
Children and adults were caught up in passion plays which taught 
them the official interpretation of the historical events that under- 
gird the relipion that was brought to l.iem by the priests who accom- 
panied the occupying army. Education w.s by no means limited to 
programmes for ^he literate or even those who wisned to acquire 
literacy. Town fiestas reflect that trac tion today. 

Since the defeat of Spain in 1898, continuing education pro- 
grammes have been known as literacy education, community assem- 
blies, community education, development education, communit/ 
development, civico-educational lectures, adult education, livelihood 
education, lifelong education and non-formal education. Each of 
the terms reflects a particular emphasis. In fact, they probably 
imply a greater degree of change than can be found in an examin- 
ation of the programmes that were and are being conducted. 



Values and education 

Little has been vvntten about the educational practices of the 
peoples of the Philippir^e archipelago prior to the arrival of the 
Spanisi. explorers. One can reasonably assume, hov^e'', that the 
informal education provided by the various clans placed a major 
emphasis on the family and its centrality to the life of the people. 
Each cultc devises its own educational approaches to perpetuate 
its core values. Because families constituted the basic social group- 
ings of Philippine society, it is reasonable to assume that informal 
education maintained and protected the core unit, which was the 
extended family. Both the high regard for the extended family and 
other core cultural values have survived over 400 years of changing 
governments and foreign domination. The continuing importance 
of traditional extended families to the society is reflected in the 
1987 Constitution which clearly defines the family as the key unit 
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of the nation and does not allow for the dissolution of families 
through divorce proceedings. The perpetuation of religious beliefs 
and the protection cf the concept of family has been accomplished 
through informal education provided by the older members of 
families and in formal education by the deliberate infusion of values 
education into the school curriculum. 

The concept of a Filipino nation did not exist prior to the 
arrival of the Spanish explorers, who lound the land divided among 
tril il groups, each claiming autonomy. The Spanish explorers 
claimed all of the islands for Spain and regarded them as one nation, 
despite the fact that no indigenous national government existed and 
the tribal groupings on the various islands did not regard themselves 
as belonging to a single nation, let alone as being subordinate units of 
a national structure. Even today loyalty h stronger tovvards the clan 
and tne region th3n to the national government. 

Despite centui:^<^ foreign domination, central cultural pat- 
terns of the Philippine peoples have persisted. Ludivina Senora 
noted that '. . . despite the pervading influences of both eastem and 
western cultural values, the Philippine society' has preserved the 
bayanihan spirit which tends t( stress tradition, authority, personal- 
ism, sympathy, family tjes, interdependence and harmony rather 
than autonomy and individualism' (Senora, 1981: xiii). Other 
Filipino behavioural norms are, 'high respect and care for elders, use 
of courteous language, compassion, patience, paAr//r/$a^a or a feeling 
of oneness with a group so as to maintain harmonious relationships, 
utang na loob or a feeling cf deep gratitude for favours granted . . 
(Senora, 1981: xiii). These patterns must be considered in the 
planning of any educational programmes. 

The uses of education 

According to John rc^erridO, a scholar who described the 
'political, geographic, ethnographic, social and commercial history 
of the Philippine archipelago' from the beginning of the period of 
Spanish rule through the early years of American governance, educa- 
tion in the Philippine^ under the Spanish was a function of the 
church. Foreman reported that instruction was almost exclusively 
limited to religious matters and handled by the friars. Even when 
Governor Narisco Claveria, who served from 1844 to 1849, attempt- 
ed to introduce a number of reforms including the extension of 
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education to the provincial parishes, education remained the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Spanish, the half-castes and the children of those 
who were serving in some office on behalf of the government. 
Foreman concluded that education divided the people into two 
distinct castes, one consisting of intellectuals who acquired wealth, 
possessed rich estates and had fine houses, artistically decorated. 
The other was left illiterate, ambitionless and unaware of the poten- 
tial value of education and uninterested in seeking ir for themselves 
or for their children (Foreman, 1906: 192). Although foreman did 
not provide evidence to support his conclusion, he asserted tha^ 
. . the friars were altogether opposed to the education of the 
masses, whether through dialect or Spanish, in order to hold them 
in ignorant subjection to their own will, and the result was that me 
majority grew up as unti»tored as when they were born' (Foreman, 
1906: 193). 

Yet education was not entirely neglected by the Spanish 
rulers. It was employed consciously to advance Spanish interests. 
Agorrilla, historian of Philippine adult education, noted that, 'any 
form of amusement that t»^nded to Hfn/plop the libertarian spirit, 
or that did not conform to the Spanish colonial policy, was prompt- 
ly modified, if not suppressed. That was the form of adult ed'ica 
tion which existed in the Philippines during the Spanish regime' 
(Agorrilla, 1952: 13- 14). 

Emergence of nationelism and educational consciousness 

Yet, among the intellectuals who had been eligible to take 
advantage of the educational opportunities open to the selected elite, 
an interest in the concept of the Philippiries as a free nation arose. 
Dr. Jose Rizal, who was educated in Europe as a scholar and who is 
popularly regarded as the greatest and most beloved of the Filipino 
heroes, during his exile [from Manila] in Dapitan in the latter part 
of the Spanish regime, taught children and iults the 3Rs and his 
school constructed an irrigation system and a waterworks. He and 
his students cleaned the town plaza, installed benches, and con- 
structed a relief map of the Island of Mindinao, which they erected in 
a corner of the plaza (The Community School, 1952: 10). So it is 
noteworthy that the intellectual leader of the blossoming sense of 
nationalism in the Philippines was dedicated to the advancement of 
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education for adults as well as children. Further, his concept of 
education was that it should serve the immediate needs ut the people. 

Rizal and other like-minded Filipino patriots sought to estab- 
'Ish a free Philippine nation, but they encountered disappointments 
and defeat at the hands of foes and supposed allies. After joining 
with the forces of the United States in fighting the Spanish govern- 
ment of the Philippines in the 1890s. the Filipino patriots were 
disheartened to ^ind that the Amerir^^ns did not accept the view that 
they were aiding the Filipinos in a of independence. Instead, the 
Filipino leaders were chagrined to find that the United States Gov- 
ernment was preparing to take over the Philippines as a protectorate 
until the American government decided that the Filipinos were 
ready for self-government. This change in the Filipinos' understana- 
ing of their relationship with the United States led to an extenoed 
period of hostilities between the Filipino leaders and the United 
States military. Against ii.ipossible odds, the Filipino independence 
fighters tried, unsuccessfully, to wrest control of their country from 
what they regarded as occupying invaders. 

Changes under the American administration 

Following the war with Spain the United States set up a 
Philippine Commission to oversee the operation of the departments 
of the national government. In 1901 this Commission passed Act 
No. 74, establishing a Department of Public Instruction. Within a 
decade of the end of the Spanish-American War in which Spain 
ceded the Philipp'nes to the United States, the American government 
had worked out the arrangements for a bicameral legislature, the 
lower house of which was elected and was known as the Philippine 
Assembly, a name taken from the Malolos Constitution. Members 
of the upper house were appointed hy the military governor. It is 
noteworthy that the first act of the Philippine Assembly was to 
appror-iate funds for the establishment oi public schools. 

Under the American regime free primary education and the 
use of English as the language of instruction were established. Free 
primary education was a new idea in the Philippines because the 
Spanish regime had no intention of encouraging universal primary 
education. English was employed in part because of the absence of 
any single universally acceptable dialect and possibly in part because 
of the existence of teachers and textbooks that could be exported 
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from the United States to supply the need. As recently as 1980 
more than 80 different languages and dialects were spoken in the 
Philippines with Tagalog, the major dialect, spoken by only 30 per 
cent of the total number of Philippine households (Philippine 
Almanac, 1986: 161). 

Early interest in education for adults by Filipino legislators. 
The interest of the Philippine Assembly in education was not limited 
to schoolina for children as shown by its passage of a 1908 Act, 
which provided for a system of 'civico-educatic iar lectures, intended 
for those who were too old to attend public schools (Agorrilla, 
1952: 2). These lectures were conducted in the municipalities anu 
especially in the barrios and sitios (smaller geo-political groupings). 
The popularity of these lectures is indicated by the fact that in 1912 
approximately 522,474 people attended them. 

Persisting educational concerns 

The topics of those lectures remain contemporary concerns. 
The 'most important' topics were identified by Agorrilli (1957: 17) 
as (1) Rights and Duties of Citizens; (2) The Prevention of Diseases; 
(3) A Garden for every Home; (4) Agriculture and other Industries 
as Honorable Vocations; (5) Care and Treatment of Domestic Ani- 
mals; and (6) The Care of Children. Any of these topics might be 
found as the focus of a non-formal education programme in the 
Philippines todSy. indicating that the issues that were addressed 
through education in the early years of this century are among those 
that still constitute national concerns. G\s/en the number of dissident 
and insurgent groups that have existed at various times in the history 
of the nation, some of which are at large even tcJay, the Philippine 
Government understandably continues to be concerned about the 
beliefs citizens have of their privileges and civic responsibilities. 
Efforts are being made to provide educational programmes both to 
retain the young people in the schools and to reoch those who have 
already found it impossible to continue vithin the formal system so 
as to foster their peaceful and productive integration into the society. 
Programmes are being developed to assist some drop-outs to return 
to the formal educational system and others are intended to provide 
direct vocational and occupational training that will assist unemploy- 
ed and underemployed persons to secure desirable employment. 
Educational as well ar other government leaders are devising raw 
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approaches to non-formal education and employment opportunities 
to attract out-of-school youth, as well as unemployed youth and 
adults, back to programmes to facilitate their p»irsuit of satisfying 
occupations. 

Challenges in nutrition education. Nutritional deficiencies 
continue to plague the nation and the schools routinely measure and 
weigh primary school age children to obtain data on the incidence 
and degree of malnutrition. Programmes such as Food Always In 
The House (FAITH), stress (he Importance of home vegetable 
gardens, though the notion has not yet been widely accepted. Health 
educators continue to address the problems arising from diets com- 
posed largely of rice and dried fish, and they attempt to discourage 
the prevailing tendency to overcook those vegetables which are 
eaten. A teacher-child-parent approach is being used in the SchCK 
Health and Nutrition Programme based on the concept that nutrition 
messages taught to the children will be shared by the children with 
their parents and eventually lead to improved nutritional practices 
in the family (School Health and Nutrition Centre Annual Report 
CY 1986: 27). This approach is similar to the well known 4-H 
programmes found in many nations. 

Challenges in sanitation and health. Continuing probler .: with 
malaria and parasites pose threats to the health and survival of 
children, and reflect the widespread problems of unsatisfbctory 
sanitation. The 1986 Annual Report of the School HeaKh and 
Nutrition Centre reported that 84.9 per cent of the school children 
who were tested in 1986 had intestinal parasites and 23.0 per cent 
were malnourished (School Health and Nutrition Centre, 1987: 1). 
When lectures weie provided in the 1930s, efforts were made to deal 
with these same problem areas that had been addressed 20 years 
earlier and at no time have the results matched the providers' expec- 
tations. More important, the malnutrition of children and the high 
incidence of parasite infestation today indicate that edncatiun of 
adults and children alike has not yet influenced the nutritional and 
sanitation practices of the ^^sople to the point that th-^se problems 
can be brought under control. The inadequate sanitary and dietary 
practices coritinue to pose challenges that educators are still seeking 
an effective means to change. 

In 1 923, the Philippine Legislature passed Act No. 4046 which 
provided \0\ community assemblies to: 
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1. Develop a more intelligent and enlightenad public opinion; 

2. Instruct the public in subjects of intense interest; 

3. Inform the public with regard to citizenship activities and 
duties, health problems, proper diet, and so forth; 

4. Guide the public in improved methods of industr\', agri- 
culture and economy; 

5. Encourage the people of the community to convene for 
social intercourse regarding their community and general 
welfare; and 

6. Further interest the community in its local folklore, folk 
songs, dances and games. 




NFB food Pr&mrvttion exMbits 



Community assemblies carried on the tradition of the 'civico- 
educational' lectures and in many cases dealt with the same topics. 
The most popular topics (those that were delivered more than 200 
times between 1932 and 1937) included tiie following: 
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Title of lecture No. of timesdeliv 



1. Home sanitation 494 

2. Save the babies and children 484 

3. Short-term crops after the regular harvest 423 

4. Keep away from the usurer 407 

5. Teaching health to our children 387 

6. Raise poultry for profit 380 

7. Drinking water 332 

8. Sanitary toilets in rural districts 332 

9. Hints on vegetable gardening 319 



These topics are as timely today in the rural Philippines as 
they v/ere half a century ago. Reports of current rural development 
efforts attest to the continuing need for remedial action on sani- 
tation, nutrition, and child health. Teaching ah rnative ways of 
obtaining cash income such as by raising and selling poultry, hogs, 
and vegetables continues to command the attention of community 
developers. These problems persist and the educational solutions 
attempted have produced only modest results, yet they are con- 
tinuing. 

University involvement In the education of adults. In 1935 
the University of the Philippines created a Committee on Literacy 
and Civic Education to organize university alumni into a volunteer 
corps to undertake adult education work. By 1938, the university 
was conducting classes in nine adult schools in the Manila area. The 
effort, known as the UP Rural Adult Education Project, was discon- 
tinued by the university after the Government established an Office 
of Adult Education, with responsibilities for conducting the same 
kind of educational work as the university had been jviding. 

The major concerns of the Office of Adult Educauon were 
the reduction of illiteracy and the provision of vocational and 
citizenship training for adults. The Act that established the Office 
of Aduli Education required it to: 

1. Initiate and conduct surveys to determine the extent and 
distribution of illiteracy ar^ong adults; 
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2. Enlist the interest and co-operation of organizations on 
adult education activities; 

3. Prepare a comprehensive programme for adult education 
work; 

4. Organize and supervise schools and classes for adults; 

5. Disseminate instructive cultural and vocational informa- 
tion; 

6. Secure lecturers, demonstrators, extension and follow-up 
workers for adult education; 

7. Train teachers and community organizers for adult edu- 
cation; 

8. Co-operate with the Bureaux of Education, Health, Sci- 
ence, Plant Industry, Commerce and Labour in under- 
takings concerned with vocational training and the im- 
provement of living conditions; 

9. Co-operate with the Philippine Library Association for 
the establishment of public libraries which can better serve 
the educational needs of adults; and 

10, Prepare statistics and reports on its activities and the 
means for carrying out its objectives. 

A focus on community education and development. During 
the 1950s community education and community development be- 
came popular topics. PossibI/ no adult education venture under- 
taken in the Philippines has been described in more glowing terms 
than those employed by Vitiliano Bernardino who claimed that. 
Today [the community school] is serving as the principal instru- 
ment for rural reconstruction in the Philippines and, more than any 
otfjor single movement or social force in the country, has been 
responsible for improving the standard of Philippine rural life'. 

He perceived that the community school was having a major 
impact on the communities of the Philippines. In 1958 he reported: 

The Philippine Community School is apparently 
succeeding in the different areas of its operation and 
development. It is easy to point out small and large 
communities in the Philippines which have improved in 
their general appearance, in health and in economic 
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conditions as a result of the impact of the community 
school. Easily the most noticeable among the improve- 
ments is the cleanliness and sanitary conditions in most 
communities. Construction of toilets and blind drainage 
have been accelerated, conditions of homes and sur- 
roundings have changed for the better, and more school- 
community projects on better diet, child and maternity 
care, and model house construction are being under- 
taken. The economic aspect of the programme has 
resulted in increased food production and vitalization of 
home industries. Its cultural aspect has improved the 
quality of the people's leisure activities and popularized 
reading centres, public forums and discussions, and 
literary musical programmes. 

(V. Bernardino, 1958: 184). 

Despite the glowing reports of the success of the community 
school, this particular form of continuing education was eclipsed by 
subsequent thrusts of the Department of Education. The Depart- 
ment also encouraged the testing of other approaches such as Philip- 
pine folk schools. One of the conditions that led to the testing of 
various approaches was a recurring concern for the out-of-school 
youth who were perceived as susceptible to being attracted to 'acti- 
vities that would not be in the best public interest'. Rural under- 
employmerit and urban unemployment have been, and continue to 
be, a social problem for the Philippines in that the energy of youth 
who have no adequate gainful employment is potentially explosive 
if they are led by individuals and groups who advocate revolution 
and related violence. In order to encourage the development of 
law-abiding, useful and productive citizens among those who had 
disconti'' d their schooling, the Philippine folk school and other 
approaciies were tested and, wherever possible, the successful prac- 
tices identified in these efforts were integrated into the existing 
continuing education programmes. 

No striking changes in the provision of non-forma' education 
were made when Philippine independence was achieved on 4 July 
1964, the date the United States officially relinquished its control. 

Non-formal education legislatively defined. Non-formal edu- 
cation was defined in the Education Act of 1982, which stated: 
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Non-formal education is any school-based educational activity under- 
taken by the Ministry of Edut-^tion, Culture and Sports and other 
agencies aimed at attaining specific learning objectives for a particu- 
lar clientele, especially the illiterates and the out-of-scho^ I youth and 
adults, distinct from and outside the regular offerings of the formal 
school system. Non-formal education was further defined by the 
specification of three objectives to: 

1. Eradicate illiteracy and raise the level of functional literacy 
of the population; 

2. Provide unemployed and underemployed youth and adults 
with appropriate vocational/technical skills and to enable 
them to become more productive and effective citizens; 
and 

3. Develop among the clientele of non-formal education 
proper values and attitudes necessary for personal, com- 
munity, and national development. 

So, since the early years of this century, successive Philippine 
Governments have been using education in an attempt to raise the 
level of literacy, to provide opportunities for youth and adults to 
acquire marketable skills, and to foster attitudes that are necessary 
for personal, community and national development. 

Persistent diversity and its implications 

The Republic of the Philippines is made up of diverse groups, 
some of whom are deeply concerned about their autonomy to the 
point that the new Constitution takes cognizance of that fact by 
making provisions for the consideration of autonomous areas which 
will be more independent than provinces but which will still remain 
a part of the Republic. These groups, and similar ones, have existed 
in the Philippines for centuries. Muslims have been living in Mindi- 
nao since at lease as early as the fourteenth century; in 1980 four 
religions were being practiced in the Philippines, namely Catholicism 
(83 per cent); Protestantism (9 per cent); Islam (5 per cent) and 
animism (3 per cent) (Philippine Almanac, 1986: 289, 308). Each 
of these religions has taken on special characteristics that reflect the 
Filipino traditions and cultural values. Ethnic differences may pose 
problems in terms of national unity, but the philosophy embodied 
in Presidential Executive Orr^ers and in the Constitution as well calls 
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for the cherishing of diversity and the protection and enhancerrient 
of cultural traditions as a part of the valued resources of the nation. 
Educational programmes that respect such diversity require sophisti- 
cated planners. 

The Bureau of Non-formal (Continuing) Education. In its 

Annual Report for 1985, the Philippine Ministry of Education stated 
that the Bureau of Continuing Education was pursuing two major 
goals: 

1. The provision of functional literacy, numeracy and general 
education that will enhance awareness of social goals, 
government thrusts and programmes to improve the 
quality of life of the individual, family and community, 
and 

2. The provision of skills to enhance the productivity, effi- 
ciency and competitiveness in the labour market. (Minis- 
try of Education . . ., Annual Report, 1985: 25-26). 

These two goals were further elaborated in four specific objec- 
tives to: 

a) Improve the literacy rate through massive implementation 
of the non-formal education programmes all over the 
country; 

b) Develop a productive and self-reliant citizenry through an 
intensive livelihood skills development training programme; 

c) Develop and produce relevant educational materials for 
functional literacy and livelihood skills development; and 

d) Upgrade competencies of non-formal education personnel 
by way of seminars, workshops and other in-service educa- 
tion activities (1985: 26) 

The Bureau is composed of three divisions — programme, staff 
development, and continuing learning delivery systems. There is a 
regional non-fc mal education supervisor in each of the 13 regions. 
There is an ass^iant superintendent in charge of non Tormal educa- 
tion in each of the divisions. A division non-formal education super- 
visor directly takes charge of the implementation and monitoring of 
the non-formal education programme in each of the 127 school 
divisions. Further, there is a non-formal education co-ordinator in 
each of the 2,029 school districts all over the nation. Finally, a local 
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school co-ordinator for non-formal education has also been desig- 
nated in many big elementary and secondary schools (Romulo, 
1987 : 7). All these persons have received special training to prepare 
them for their responsibilities in non-formal education. 

The size of the programming effort of the Bureau of Non- 
formal Education is reflected in the number of classes held and the 
number of adults served. In Calendar Year 1985 the Bureau con- 
ducted 4,285 Literacy classes with 72,569 enrollees and ^8,854 
graduates. In livelihood skills development 14,683 classes were held 
with 352,275 enrollees and 267,003 graduates (Annual Report 
CY 1985: 3, 12). In 1986 the Bureau reported that it had organized 
4,369 functional literacy classes with an enrolment of 99,034, Of 
the 67,797 graduates of these classes, 27,479 wen out-of-school 
youth and 40,318 were adults. There were 18,313 livelihood skills 
development classes with 366,858 enrollees and 273,138 graduates in 
1986 (Annual Report CY 1986: 2-24). 

Programme assessments. Much of the reporting on adult/com- 
munity/continuing/non-formal education in the Philippines is some- 
what overly optimistic in terms of the potential value of the various 
programmes. Penetrating analyses of the programmes, their oper- 
ation and their effects are scarce. Those who conduct programmes 
understandably are inclined to present the results in a positive light. 
Those who are planning programmes may be expected to have 
optimistic views of their anticipated outcomes. One exception to the 
prevailing style of reports is by Vega (1950: 106-124), who ques- 
tioned the emphasis that had been placed on literacy in community 
centred schools. It was his contention that although individuals who 
were literate would be better able to solve community problems than 
those who were not, he felt that a direct approach to social recon- 
struction would be more effective in reaching the intended audience. 
Further, the involvement in social reconstruction projects would 
itself provide the motivation for adult students to pursue literacy as 
a desirable skill to acquire as a tool for solving other problems. Sudi 
an approach would require that the work undertaken was freely 
chosen by the learners as a means of achieving their own goals. 

A second criticism was that simply making physical improve- 
ments in the villages and homer would not likely be of lasting value 
if the residents were not actively involved in the examination of the 
problem situation, selection of alternatives, and actual pe formance 
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of the necessary work. He asserted that the most important educa- 
tional outconies are not the changes that are produced in the en- 
vironment, but rather the increased capacity of the learners to 
manage their own individual lives and their communities. Investment 
in education, unaccompanied by the essential infrastructure develop- 
ment, does not allow Tor the expression of the learning in actions 
so a combination of learning experiences and action projects may be 
essential for the best results in terms of human and community 
development. 

In his analysis of the effectiveness of various educational 
approaches to rural development in 1987, Romulo, identified five 
signif icant problems: 

1. Inadequate supply of instructional materials on rural edu- 
cation in the different regions; 

2. Lack of personnel with adequate background in rural edu- 
cation; 

3. Need for more active participation of parents in commu- 
nity-based projects; 

4. Lack of resources for maintenance and operating expenses 
of rural education proiects; and 

5. Supervision and monitoring of rural education projects in 
certain areas are slow and expensive due to poor means of 
transportation and communication (Romulo, 1987b: 13). 

Under the current administration the Bureau of Non-formal 
Education is examining its programmes analytically and is attempt- 
ing to address these and other problems that have limited and are 
limiting their effectiveness. 

ToMrd« the future 

Non-forma* education is perceived by educational leaders 
as an instrument to develop the communities and human resources 
o^ the nation. Evidence of the desire to link non-formal education 
with development is indicated by the co-sponsorship, in 1979, by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture and the Asian Centre of 
Educational Innovation for Development (ACE ID) of a Seminar- 
Workshop dealing with strengthening the link between work and 
learning through increased emphasis on productive skills for rural 
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development. The highly applied focus of non-formal education was 
pointed out by Dr. Felicita G. Bernardino, first Deputy Minister in 
charge of non-formal education and keynote speaker, who stressed 
the fact that the non-formal education programme shall work hand 
in hand with other sectors in locating and identifying sources of raw 
materials, the marketing of the products, and the training of person- 
nel in the particular milieu of the different regions to give the im- 
petus to the promotion and creation of income-generating work 
opportunities in cottage and home industries (National Seminar- 
Workshop, 1979: 68). 
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Currently the department is encouraging closer co-operation 
and complementarity between the non-formal and the formal sectors 
of education. In this connection, Bernardino stated, The first prior- 
ity is to bring to the vast number of farmers, workers and small 
entrepreneurs and others who have h^^d none, or very little, formal 
education, a spate of useful knowledge and skills which they can 
promptly apply to their own and their barangay's development' 
(F. Bernardino, 1979: 9) She warned that NFE should not consist 
merely of literacy, agricultural and vocational education. Further, 
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she advocated having progrcmmes for social justice education and 
improvements in health, nutrition, child-care, home economics and 
other related subjects which are for immediate and practical use in 
uplifting rural living conditions (1979: 9). To accomplish the edu- 
cational provisions, Bernardino said that the needs would be met 
through a system of non-formal education which would include 
education through radio, like distance education and schools on the 
air; television, seminars; discussions; workshops, programmed lessons; 
sandwich courses; short courses; and the like (1979: 7). Yet in 
advocating an increased investment in non-formal education, she 
warned that it should not be seen as a substitute for formal educa- 
tion, but rather as a complementary system to serve those who 
cannot be served adequately by the formal system (1S79: 9). 

A programme in population education that has been a part of 
the government programme for more than a score of years is also 
seen as an instrument for helping to achieve the national goals of 
fertility reduction and national welfare aim»s. The target is to help 
promote regional welfare and development and ultimately national 
welfare through programmes where in-school youth and out-of- 
school youth and adults study population concepts that will even- 
tually help them to make rational decisions regarding their fertility 
behaviour, migration and other population issues (1986: 21). 

Under the Freedom Constitution, approved in a referendum 
in 1987, the people of the Philippines have approved the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Non-Formal Education within the Department 
of Education, Culture and Sports, with a mandate to perform the 
following functions: 

1. Serve as a means of meeting the learning needs of those 
unable to avail themselves of the educational services and 
programme of formal education; 

2. Co-ordinate with various agencies in providing opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of skills necessary to enhance and 
ensure continuing employability, efficiency, productivity, 
and competitiveness in the labour market; and 

3. Serve as a means for expanding access to educational 
opportunities to citizens of varied interests, demographic 
characteristics and socio-economic origins of status. 
(Executive Order No. 117, Sec. 15). 
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The policy of the Philippine government, as specified in 
Executive Order No. 117 is that: 

The education system shall make a maximum con- 
tribution to the attainment cf national development 
goals; that the State shall promote and maintain equal- 
ity of access to education and the enjoyment of the 
benefits thereof by all citizens; and that tne State s^lall 
use education as an instrumc.it for the development 
of the cultural communities to enrich their partici- 
pation in the community and national life and to unify 
all Filipinos into a free and just nation. (Executive 
Order No. 117, Sec. 3). 

The range of responsibility of the Bureau of Non-Formal 
Education under the new constitution has been spelled out as 
follows* 

1. The State shall encourage non-formal, informal and in- 
digenous learning systems, as well as self-learning, indepen- 
dent and out of school study programmes, particularly 
those that respond to community needs: and 

2. The State shall provide adult citizens, the disabled and 
out of school youth with training in civics, vocational 
efficiency; and other skills (Romulo, 1987: 1-2). 

In December 1986, the Bureau of Continuing Education con- 
vened a national training programme for 'multi-disciplinary educa- 
tional pe'sonnel in the rural areas' at which the general objective was 
to train a team of multi-disciplinary educational personnel in plan- 
ning, implementation and evaluation of continuing education pro- 
jects within the context of rural development. At that training 
programme it was observed that previous efforts to develop rural 
communities had been unsuccessful, possibly due to the 'dole-out' 
strategy they employed. Accordingly the dole-out strategy was 
reported to be an inappropriate one for facilitating rural develoo- 
ment (Report of the National Training, 1987: 9). 

Natino (1987) advocated the use of a definition of rural 
development that had been proposed by the Asian Centre for Devel 
opment Administration, in which the entire rural development effort 
is viewed as a process which leads to a continuous rise in the capacity 
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of rural people to control their environrnent, accompanied by a 
wider distribution of benefits resulting from such control (1987: 
124). Such thinking clearly places the emphasis on iearning by the 
rural people so that the focus in evaluation is on the extent to which 
they become increasingly capable of taking charge of their own 
lives, rather than on the magnitude and extent of physical changes. 




Sh0ftcnft Proi§st of Ctgtyan 



The current government stresses the innportance of encourag- 
ing initiative and self-determination among the Filipino people. A 
locally organized project such as the Cotabato Rural Uplift Move- 
ment (CORUM) is intended to nurture self-help and self-reliance. 
The three major objectives of the movement are to: 

1. Assist the barrio people to improve themselves by con- 
ducting a programme that will combine in one movement 
an all-out attack on the interrelated problems of poverty, 
ignorance and disease; 

2. Teach the barrio people to be self-reliant, self-sufficient 
and conscious of their civic rights and duties. CORUM 
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aims to assist people meet their problems by helping them 
become aware of these problems and how they can solve 
these by relying on their own efforts. 

3. Provide non-credit training to adults and out-of -school 
youth through practical courses in agriculture, health and 
sanitation, literacy, co-operatives, citizenship and cultural 
appreciation (Romulo, 1987b: 6-7). 

On the basis of reports submitted by the local administrators, 
the Director of the Bureau of Non-Formal Education has concluded 
that: 

The change of attitude of the learners from that of 
resignation and helplessness to that of initiative and 
determination appears to be^the major accomplishment 
of CORUM. The rural folks have come to realize that, 
unless they bring about their own development, no 
amount of outside assistance can rescue them from 
a miserable life of poverty, disease and ignorance 
(Romulo, 1987b: 7). 

Non-formal education for development * not limited to the 
work OT the Department of Education, Culture c * Sports. As is the 
case in most .her countries, non-formal education is provided in 
many programmes conducted by nearly every department. Develop- 
ment projects funded by international donors and managed by 
Philippine organizations and agencies all play a role in the continuing 
education of Filipinos. Within the Department of Education, Cul- 
ture and Sports there is an appreciation of the complementarity of 
these efforts and a commitment to even closer collaboration in the 
future. 

Although continuing education has been known by several 
labels through the years, the central concerns o? the government for 
education have shown a remarkable consistency since the proclama- 
tion of independence by the Malolos government in 1898. Promi- 
nent among those aims are a continuing concern for the building of 
a sense of nationhood that will accommodate the diversity of the 
Philippine people and yet build upon that diversity in establishing 
a nation in which all have an opportunity to develop their talents 
to the fullest To accomplish this aim, educational and other sup- 
porting programmes are required to equip the citizens with the skills, 
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knowledge, attitudes and resources essential to leading healthy and 
economically productive lives. 

Dr. Cleudualdo B. Perez, Jr., Under-Secretary in Charge of 
Non-Formai, Technical and Vocational Education, stated that In- 
creased emphasis is being placed on the assessment of the impact of 
non-formal education programmes. He said the n3w name signifies 
that the Bureau will be paying increased attention to providing 
education for out-of-school youth as well as continuing its efforts 
with adult literacy work, livelihood skills training and education in 
values. Non-formal education, because it is aimed at addressing 
practical problems, is deserving of not only an absolute increase in 
funding, but also an incredsed percentage of the total education 
appropriation., As is reflected in the new constitution, non-formal 
education will piay an important role in the work of the department 
because it has the potential to contribute to economic development. 

Under-Secretary Perez noted that one of the tasks of the 
Department of Education through its formal and non-formal pro- 
grammes is the provision of training programmes to assist those who 
may have dropped out of the educational system without securing an 
occupational qualification that will enable them to enjoy a produc- 
tive and satisfying life and thus contribute to their own continuing 
development and that of the nation. Among the challenges the 
Under-Secretary sees is that of establishing, maintaining and streng- 
thening linkages with the non-formal educational programmes that 
are being conducted under many different names in various govern- 
rT.ent departments. In order to provide an effective integrated and 
co-ordinated system of non-formal education, he believes that it is 
essential to give increased attention to the working relationships 
among the many units of government that are engaged in non-formal 
education. In addition, he noted that m.any non-government organ- 
izations (NGOs) in the Philippines are already working in nun-formal 
education, but that not all their efforts are well co-ordinated with 
those of other providers. Because of the size of the educational task 
it will be necessary for all of the providers of programmes, both 
government and non-government, to work together to meet the 
challenge. 
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A concluding note 

Ncn-formal education, sin-**^' the proclamation of indepen- 
dence in 1898, has consistently been intended to facilitate the 
development of citizens and communities through programmes of 
health, sanitation, nutrition, child-care, nome gardening, liveliiiood 
• ' developfnent, wise use of credit, improved agricultural practices 
civic lesponsibilities. Under the Freedom Constitution, in- 
creased responsibility for self-government has been placed on the 
citizens and so additional resources are being provided for non- 
formal programmes to help them to handle their new responsibilities 
effectively and wisely. Although the 1935 Constitution brought 
universal primary education to the nation, literacy programmes must 
be continued as individuals with limited formal education seek to 
upgrade their skills to enable them to perform their occupational, 
parental, social and civic responsibilities most appropriately. With 
increased resources, with closer linKages between the formal and 
non-formal sectors, and with additional attention being given to 
relationships with other providers of non-formal education, both 
governmental and non-governmental, the Bureau of Non-Formal 
Education is likely to play an even more significant role in the im- 
provement of the quality of life of the Filipino people in the future 
than it has in the past. As President Manuel L. Quezon has observed, 
'In proportion as this adult population is enlightened are the 
Filipinos assured of their liberties'. 
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Introduction 

Most countries in the region view continuing education as part 
and parcel of another broader concept of education. The term is 
often used interchangeably with 'out-of -school education', 'follow- 
up education', 'community education' and 'lifelong education', 
among others. Thus far, various countries have given overlapping 
definition of the terms. Most countries, however, consider continu- 
ing education an integral and indispensable part of lifelong education. 

Because the modes of delivery of continuing education are 
mostly non-formal, it is often grouped under non-formal education. 
In discussing the policies of continuing education, therefore, infor- 
mation on non-formal education has been taken into consideration. 

The need for policy 

Surveys of the implementation of continuing education in the 
Asia and Pacific region indicate that despite a variety of existing 
programmes in each country, each geared towards a specific target 
group or to achieve particular sets of objectives, the programmes are 
generally ad hoc. They may be conducted by government or non- 
government agencies. Some have large funding, others do not. Most 
share one common characteristic. They do not fall under one 
umbrella plan which relates them to one another as well as to the 
national development plan. In Bangladesh, for example, adult 
education programmes which had been included in the nationwide 
mass education programme are now delegated to be the responsi- 
bility of the non-government voluntary organizations. However, it 
should also be mentioned that tnese activities of the n on -government 
organizations have been co-ordinated under a control council for- 
mulated by the government. 
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Several countries have begun to realize the need to establish a 
national plan and strategy for non-formal/continuing education. In 
most cases, linkages of continuing education to the country's five 
year plan are increasingly considered desirable. Examples may be 
cited from d-weloped as well as developing countries in the region, 
e.g., Bangladesh and Australia. 

In recent times, there has been some periodic dialogue among 
agencies engaged in continuing education in many countries m the 
region in emergent recognition of the need to co-operate with one 
another in order to a- 1 overlapping and/or competing activities 
and to maximize resources and positive impact. However, an overall 
national plan or policy with unambiguous directions and clear func- 
tions and scope for each agency, as well as the mechanism for linking 
the activities under the responsibility of each agency, is glaringly 
missing. 

This issue was discussed at lennth at the UNESCO Regional 
Workshop on Non-Formal Education in Asia and the Pacific m 
Tokyo 1986. The Workshop identified the lack of clear-cut policy 
and/or' the laC: of political will to implement continuing education 
through non-formal education; a problem related to policy. It put 
forward that the national policy on continuing education must be 
approved by the parliament and must be mentioned at the central 
level Since most continuing education programmes are community 
based, it was agreed that planners for continuing education must 
consult the community in formulating policies and plans. 

Until such time that national continuing education policy 
related to the five year plan of each respective country is available, 
one may be forced to be content with discussing policy and plans 
in terms of implicit versus explicit policy. 

Explicit policies 

Surveys of the practices of continuing educai, m the region 
reveal that although most governments are aware of the important 
role of non-formal education/continuing education on development, 
only a few have a clearly stated or explicit policy on continuing 
education. Thailand is one such country. 

In Thailand, the continuing education policy is stated in a 
document entitled the Sixth non-formal education development plan 
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(B.E. 2530 - 2534).* The policy of non-formal/continuing educa- 
tion as reflected in the National Education Plan (B.E. 2520) stipu- 
lates: 

The State shall provide education such that every 
Thai citizen will be able to effectively use the Thai langu- 
age for communication. The State shall also make arrange- 
ments for the complementarity between the formal and 
non-formal educational systems. There will also be pro- 
vision for practical as well as theoretical education . . . 
(The National Education Commission, 2524 : 203). 

Non-formal education is, here, interpreted to mean lifelong or 
continuing education for the public at large. (Department of Non- 
formal Education 2529). 

The national policies for non-formal or continuing education 
are clearly seated - each accompanied by implementation strategies. 
The following are two examples of the ten pofnt policy of Thailand's 
non-formal/continuing education. 

Policy and implementation strategies 

1. To promote functional literacy among the general public who 
are not out of the formal educational system, particularly those in 
productive age, in order that they may be able to read and write Thai 
as well as to receive continuing education as necessary. 

Implementation strategies 

1.1 Promote public interest and recognition of the importance 
of being literate in Thai. 

1.2 Improve the methodology in imparting literacy to enable 
effective Implementation. 

1.3 Promote literacy education in various forms focusing on 
the clientele among productive and ethnic groups. 

1.4 Promote non-formal activities so that these will be con- 
tiguous with we literacy campaign as well as to promote 
the application of the acquired skills in everyday life. 



• Buddhfst Era 2530-2534 are equivalents of 1986-1990. 
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2. To encourage those who have missed the opportunity to 
study in the formal education system to be educated in the non- 
formal system at least until the completion of the compulsory edu- 
cation and to provide continuing education as necessary. 

Implementation strategies 

2.1 . To provide guidance to the population who have missed 

the chance to study in the formal education system, to 
receive education through non-formal education. 

2.2 Expand and improve various forms and models of con- 
tinuing education, particularly, in the area of education 
through radio and correspondence . . . and to make it 
convenient to the clientele to participate. 

2.3 To develop models for non-formal education for the youth 
who have completed grade VI and do not continue with 
their education and the graduates of the National Literacy 
Campaign Course in order to develop knowledge and skills, 
necessary in everyday life as well as to continue with their 
formal education as necessary. 

2.4 Improve the equivalency system such that there will be 
continuity between the two systems and to make it 
possible to accredit the experience acquired both in and 
out of the school system. 

Through the dissemination of the policy document, the infor- 
mation on the policy and implementation strategies are filtered 
through to all levels of implementing agents. It is often referred to 
in the case of actual implementation of programmes. 

Another country in the region with a clear-cut policy, although 
it was not called a policy, is China. In 1978, the 'Directives on the 
elimination of illiteracy' was issued by the State Council. 

The Directives called on the Party committees at all 
levels to strengthen their leadership on literacy. Worker 
peasant education administrative bodies should be restored 
and perfected at the provincial, regional, prefectual, muni- 
cipal, county and commune levels. 

Literacy situation in Asia and the Pacific: country 
studies - China. Bangkok, Jne$co, 1984 
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The policy on continuing education in China goes far beyond 
literacy. In 1979, the second national conference on peasant educa- 
tion was held. The major outcomes were the following six tasks that 
peasant education had to tackle. 

1. Pay close attention to the literacy work; 

2. Carry out spare-time junior secondary education on a large 
scale; 

3. Actively run spare-time junior middle schools; 

4. Carry out agricultural scientific and technical education in 
a widespread way; 

5. Strengthen pol itical ideological education ; and 

6. Run special professional middle schools for peasants. 

This meeting was particularly significant because it links literacy, 
per se, with continuing education. Such linkage is also integrated 
into Article 19 of the Constitution of the People's Republic of China 
which states: 

The State develops socialist educational facilities of 
various types in order to wipe out illiteracy and provide 
political, cultural, scientific, technical and professional 
education for workers, peasants. State functionaries and 
other working people. It encourages people to become 
edur ted through self -study. 

Lfterac/ situation In Asia and Pacific: country 
stadias " China. Bsngkok, Unesco, 1984. p. 15 

In China, the provincial governments closely adhere to the 
explicit guiding statement o' 'prevention, elimination, and improve- 
ment'. The Education Department of Henan Province, China, for 
example, states that the statement is used as a guideline in the pro- 
vision of continuing education. 

In eliminating illiteracy, we adhere to the policy of 
'prevention, elimination and improvement'. 

Close attention must be paid to making elementar/ 
education universal so as to stop all channels of giving 
birth to new illiterate persons. Efforts are made to get all 
the school-age children to attend full-time primary schools 
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and continue their studies until they have graduated. The 
school-age children who cannot go to school or continue 
their studies for one reason or another and those over-age 
children below the age of 16 are to be taught how to read 
and write in study groups, in quick-method-of-achieving- 
literacy classes and evening classes, so that illiterac/ will 
not be perpetuated. 

Stress must be laid on eliminating illiteracy or semi- 
illiteracy among young and middle-aged people. In this 
connection, effective teaching methods will be employed, 
so that illiteracy can be eliminated in the prime of life. 

Effective measures must be taken to help those who 
have just become literate to further their studies. In order 
to consolidate the achievements in anti-illiteracy cam- 
paigns and to prevent the students from becoming illiterate 
again, every endeavour is made to set up spare-time pri- 
mary schools for them and also libraries and reading rooms 
where they can read newspapers and magazines or borrow 
books. Moreover, we organize such activities as com- 
position competitions, recitations and coaching for self- 
study students. 

China. Henan Province. Education Department. Editorial 
Group of Adult Education. Adult education in 
Henan Province. Zhengzhou, 1982. p. 10. 

It is noteworthy that when an explicit policy exists to provide 
guidelines for implementation, the rate of success is visibly high. 
This positive relationship is reflected io the successful implemen- 
tation in China and Thailand. 

In both cases cited here, it is clear that an unambiguous policy 
statement is interpreted into clear objectives or sets of guiding prin- 
ciples which, once closely adhered to, facilitates successful imple- 
mentation of continuing education programmes. From these two 
examples, there seems to be a positive correlation between the 
existence of well-disseminated clear-cut policy statements and the 
degree of successful implementation. 
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In some countries in the region, continuing education may be 
practised, yet without government definitive directives or written 
policy statements. However, the government's intention or goal 
related to continuing education may be indirectly or implicitly 
detected. For example, a country might not have a policy statement 
but its commitment towards continuing education may be reflected 
in its generous budget allocation. Or, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment may establish certain infrastructure to support continuing 
e:Jucation programmes thereby indirectly indicating its favourable 
consideration of continuing education. The National Council of 
Adult Education (NCAE) of New Zealand is a case in point. Asa 
statutory body, it assists and advises on the development of continu- 
ing education in New Zealand. It has a long history of initiating 
successful projects in the non-formal sectors involving the develop- 
ment of strategies to meet learning needs not met by existing pro- 
visions. It may also be noted that although NCAE may try to be 
consisterit with 'the current government policy', it operates without 
unambiguous policy statements as a guideline for programme im- 
plementation. 

Dave (1986) describes the wide variety of government agencies 
in Malaysia which are involved in continuing education namely, the 
Ministries of Health; of Youth, Culture and Sports; of Labour and 
Manpower; of Welfare Services; of Information; of Home Affairs; 
of Land and Mines; and the Prime Minister's Department. She argues 
that the long list of government ministries which are mandated to 
provide non-formal/continuing education, indeed, indicates the im- 
portance the country assigns to it. Underlying her argument is the 
assumption that there exists, in Malaysia, an implicit policy to 
support continuing education on the part of the government. 

The choice of agencies assigned or allowed by the government 
to provide continuing education may be indicative of the govern- 
ment's policy on the subject. According to Kajita (1987), voluntary 
organizations and education industry have a significant rcle to play 
in delivering continuing education to the public. He states: 

There are a large number of voluntary social educa- 
tion organizations and many of them such as PTAs, house- 
wives" associations, YMCAs etc. organize the learning 
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programmes for youth, adults and women in various forms 

Kajita^Mlharu. in: National Institute for Educational 
Research. Section for Educatior^l Co-operation in Asia. 
Non^ormal education in Asia and the Pacific; report, 

Tokyo,! 987. p. 17. 

Similar is the case in Bangladesh, where adult education pro- 
grammes which had been included in the nationwide mass education 
programme are now delegated to be the responsibility of the non- 
government voluntary organizations. This may be interpreted as 
.'apan's and Bangladesh's implicit policies to share the burden of 
continuing education provision with the private sector in recognition 
of the private sector's capacity to deliver the service. 

Growing av^/areness of the signif icant impact 
of continuing education on development 

The developing countries of the region have been showing 
interest in and giving attention to continuing education. Appreciat- 
ing the fact that continuing education is one of the major means for 
upgrading the education and awareness of their workers, cadres, and 
all other citizens, China has included continuing education as an 
integral part of the 'four modernizations'. Spec'fically, it forms a 
component of science and technology development. 

In Nepal, although the role of non-formal/continuing education 
has only gained serious attention as a potential strategy for ensuring 
the permanent effect of literacy and skill-based Programmes, the 
seventh plan (1985-1990) with a target of 3^ per cent literacy has 
inevitably heightened the role of continuing education. The appre- 
ciation of continuing education is also reflected in expansion of more 
than 600 reading centres, (Belbase 1986), 

At present, several non-formal/continuing education projects 
are ongoing simultaneously under the auspices of several agencies, 
governmental as well as non-governmental. The same is true of 
Pakistan and other countries in the region. Indeed, this seems a 
current and common trend, A need for a systematic policy to plan 
for continuing education is slowly yet constantly being felt. 

Similarly, the Indian Government has made continuing educa- 
tion a part and parcel of the adult education programme, by includ- 
ing It in the Minimum Needs Programme of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 
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Consequently, continuing education/adult education is receiving 
'urgent' treatment together with rural health, rural water supply and 
nutrition, among others. (Sharma 1986). 

The growing awareness of the impact of continuing education 
for development may, at times, be reflected in a country's new inter- 
pretation of existing policy statements. Iskandar (1986) discusses 
Indonesia's commitment to mass education citing the 1945 Consti- 
tution, which states that ep- h citizen has the right to receive an edu- 
cation. This general statenient is later elaborated on. As Iskandar 
put it: 

This goal is further delineated in the General Policy 
Directions (GBHN) that education should be a lifelong 
process and should be implemented within as well as out- 
side the school system . . . These educational goals and 
objectives go beyond mere teaching of the literacy and 
numeracy skills; they encompass the development of 
positive attitudes towards learning the skills to identify 
and solve problems and the capacity to create new em- 
ployment opportunities for themselves and others so that 
they can live a prosperous and happy life. 

(Iskandar etal. 1986: 109) 

Regardless of their level of socio-economic development, there 
seems to be awareness of the need for some kind of policy statement 
on continuing education. Gautam (1986) points out that his coun- 
try, Bangladesh, has yet to establish a national strategy for non- 
formal education/continuing education including a '. . . more realis- 
tic target of training 2.4 million adults'. 

In Papua New Guinea, a recent survey on non lO.mal education 
reported in a document entitled The co-ordination, deve/opment and 
implementation of non-forma/ education in Papua New Guinea, may 
be viewed as the country's preparation to undertake a new and more 
concrete policy formulation in continuing education which includes 
vocational training in indigeneous settings through indigeneous 
modes. 

Like the developing countries in the region the developed ones 
are also beginning to be alerted to the emergence and the potential 
contribution of continuing education. While a concerted national 
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policy might be missing in such countries as Australia and New 
Zealand, concerns are often expressed by, at least, professional 
organizations related to continuing education. Caldwell (1987) 
discussed the pleas of the Australian Association for Adult Education 
(AAAE) for greater recognition of adult education. These pleas may 
be interpreted to mean that while professional organizations of con- 
tinuing education in Australia are well aware of the need for con- 
solidated planning, the same level of awareness among policy-makers 
might still be desired. 

Similarly the National Council of Adult Education (NCAE) has 
expressed its concerns about the present recognition of the role of 
non-formal/continuing education. Both Galloway (1986) and 
Caldwell (1986)^ view insufficient government bud^^nary alloca- 
tions for New Zealand and Australia as reflective of ^ne needs for 
increasing recognition of continuing education. 

Unlike New Zealand and Australia, Japan enjoys a high level of 
its public's appreciation of the value of continuing education as 
indicated in the 1985 NHK survey on the attitudes of the general 
public towards learning. (Kajita 1987). 

In addition to the public's recognition of continuing education, 
the government's attention to lifelong education reflects in its policy 
formulation based on the recommendations of its advisory council. 

The characteristics of the policy statements, when they exist, 
are also worth discussing. It has been noted that while some coun- 
tries in the region provide, in addition to the policy statement, sets 
of guiding principles for policy implementation, others leave such 
interpretation to the programme implementers' discretion. The 
policy statements, themselves, may vary in the degree of detailed 
stipulation. 

The need for co-ordination mechanisms 

The general trend in the region is such that there is no one 
agency or ministry responsible for continuing education. In Japan, 
besides the Ministry of Education, other ministries including the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Fishing, run learning programmes to improve 
the quality of rural living. 

1. National Institute for Educational Research. Section for Educational Cooperation in 
Asia. Non-fonrnt •ducation in Asm •icf f/»# Pacific; mport. Tokyo. 1 987. 
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Another country which involves several agencies in its im- 
plementation of continuing education is Thailand. AsSwasdi Panich 
(1986) tells us, 

To ensure that every neo-literate has access to organ- 
ize continuing education activities, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion 111 collaboration with eight other agencies ins/olved in 
development such as the Departments of Health, Agricul- 
ture, Industrial Promotion, Co-operative Promotion and 
Prosecution, organize programmes entitled 'Promotion 
of Quality of Life for Neo-Literates and Graduates of 
Primary School). 

Kaw Swasdi Panich. After literacy . , , yyhat? and how? 
Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in 
Asia and the Pacific, No. 27, 217-229, November 1986. 

As a result of such co-operation, continuing education programmes 
have been successfully carried out at the sub-district level. 

Thailand is an example of a country where inter-agency co- 
operation for continuing education is done all the way down to the 
grass roots level. Co-ordination is systematically done through one 
agency, i.e., the Department of Non-formal Education which, itself, 
keeps a very low profile (Swasdi Panich 1986). 

Another example of inter-agency co-operation for implementing 
continuing education activities is Indonesia. In Indonesia, radio and 
television have been an effective channel for public information dis- 
semination. The Directorate of Community Education (PENMAS) 
has also been working closely with the Centre for Communication 
Technology in Education and Culture (TKPK) in producing continu- 
ing education programmes. Two examples of the outcomes of such 
collaboration are a bi-weekly television programme of skill training 
which is nationally broadcast, and a radio programme on rural life 
and agricultural technology broadcast on national radio station for 
one and a half hours each week. 

!n the same vein, Griffith (1987) hints at the need for the 
Philippines to co ordinate agencies in charge of the mass media, 
particularly radio and television, with the Ministry of Education in 
order that continuing education meets the country's needs to 'uplift 
rural living conditions'. 
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This hint is unambiguously spelled out in the mandate for the 
Bureau of Non-formal Education to: 

. . . co-ordinate with various agencies in providing oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of skills necessary to enhance 
and ensure continuing employability, efficiency, produc- 
tivity, and competitiveness in the labour market . . .'. 

The needs for co-ordination mechanisms therefore, are being 
felt across the entire region by practitioners as well as policy makers. 
This seems to be an issue of growing concern as the needs for explicit 
policy is increasingly felt. Future planning for continuing education 
may no longer be able to affc'd \o ignore this issue. 

Conclusion 

It may be stated that the countries in Asia and the Pacific have 
appreciated the value of continuing education to an extent. Most 
countries have undertaken some form of continuing education, often 
classified under different names. One thing is certain, the scope, 
content, methodology and even the target population varies from 
country to country according to their conditions and needs. Despite 
the variety of continuing education programmes in the countries, a 
common characteristic across the region is that implementation, no 
matter how effective, is largely done in an extemporised manner. 

Only a few countries in the region have formulated national 
plans or policies on continuing education. Even fewer countries have 
committed themselves to the formulated plans/policies by allocating 
appropriate budgetary provisions. In any case, whenever policies 
concerning continuing education are touched on, they are always 
related to other educational programmes, e.g. literacy, vocational 
training and leisure education. 

Coniinuing education offers s viable alternative for mass edu- 
cation. The trend is such that in the near future, the need for serious 
and large scale continuing education will be so pressing that countries 
will need to not only include it in their national planning, but also 
seriously implement it as well. 
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by Leonardo de la Cruz 



In this discussion on resources for continuing education, it 
should be noted that in the country materials available there is 
tremendous overlap among literacy, non-formal education, adult 
education and continuing education programmes. This discussion 
on resources for continuing education is written with these limita- 
tions in mind. 

The resources for continuing education are from governments, 
non-governmental organizations, including voluntary organizations, 
and the international communities. These resources take various 
forms, such as funds, facilities and professional services. 

Government 

Funds. In most countries of the region the resources are in the 
form of budgetary allocations from the Government (e.g. federal/ 
central, state/provincial). By and large Government funds for con- 
tinuing education are coursed through an Office/Bureau of the 
Ministry of Education, e.g. Literacy and Mass Education Campaign 
in Pakistan; Bureau of Continuing Education in Philippines; Voca- 
tional and Village Development Centres in Papua New Guinea; 
Departments of Non-formal Education in Indonesia and Thailand; 
Department of Complement^* y Education in Viet Nam; Adult Edu- 
cation Divisions in China ano Nepal; National Literacy Campaign in 
Burma; General Agency for Literacy Campaign in Afghanistan, and 
Adult Education Directorate in India. 

In many countries, appropriate departments in other ministries 
are also allocated funds for continuing education, e.g. Community 
Development Division, Ministry of Natural and Rural Development in 
Malaysia; and the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare and Ministry 
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of Agriculture, Forestry and Fishery and Ministry of Labour in Japan. 
In the Republic of Korea, the funds are channelled through the 
Saemaul Movement. 

In some countries funds for continuing education emanate at 
the state/provincial and lower governmental levels. In India, for 
instance, the state governments appropriate funds for continuing 
education. In China, the collectives bear the cost of salaries and 
subsidies for non-formal education teachers, while the heating and 
electricity expenses of schools used for continuing education are 
raised from funds of commune or brigade enterprise. 

Facilities. Another resource is in the form of physical facil- 
ities used for continuing education. Some countries provide the use 
of university facilities (e.g. Allama Iqbal Open University in Pakistan; 
University of Life in the Philippines; Worker's Universities in China; 
Centre of Extension and Continuing Education, University Pertanian 
in Malaysia;and the Workers Education Unit, University of Colombo). 
There are also institutes which make their facilities available for use 
in continuing education, such as the Bangladesh Institute of Educa- 
tion and the Bangladesh Academy for Rural Development. 

In some other countries, radio and television facilities are used 
in continuing education e.g. Japan Broadcasting Corporation in 
Japan; Radio and TV University in China; Australian Broadcasting 
Commission in Australia; and the Pakistan Broadcasting Corporation 
and Pakistan Television Corporation. 

In many countries in the region the facilities of primary and 
secondary schools, as well as technical and community colleges are 
also used for continuing education. 

Services. A very important resource for continuing education 
are the voluntary services of locally available resource persons on 
different aspects of continuing education. In some countries, vol- 
untary services figure prominently, particularly with voluntary non- 
governmental organizations. 

Non-gov«rnin«ntal organizations 

In many countries there are non-governmental, including vo- 
luntary organizations, that provide resources for continuing educa- 
tion. These include the All Pakistan Women's Association, Adult 
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Basic Education Society, Pakistan Girls Guide Association and the 
National Farm Guide Movement in Pakistan; the Suravi, Bangladesh 
Rural Advancement Committee, Underprivileged Children Education 
Programme, Village Education Resource Centre, Masjid Mission, 
Masjid Shamai, Bangladesh Literacy Society, Ahsania Mission, Savar 
Gono Pathshala in Bangladesh; Parent Teachers Association, Young 
Men's Christian Association and Newspaper Companies in Japan; 
Workers Educational Association, Parent Centres, Marriage Guidance 
Council, and YWCA in New Zealand; church-based organizations such 
as those in Papua Nev Guinea; Foundation for Youth Development 
in the Philippines; and the Sarvadaya Movement and the Sri Lanka 
Women's Association in Sri Lanka. In India there are 1 75 voluntary 
agencies working in adult education. 

International communities 

A number of UN and other international organizations are 
providing resources for continuing education. These include UNICEF 
which supports the Comprehensive Access to Primary Education 
(CAPE) in India, and the Community Learning Centres in Bangladesh; 
ILO in support of the development of Employabb Module Systems 
in Papua New Guinea; DAN I DA (the Danish Government aid organ- 
ization) which supports the Bangladesh Rural Development Board 
in Bangladesh; Fredrich-Ebert-Stiftung of the Federal Republic of 
Germany which supports the Sri Lanka Foundation Institute, TCCD 
(Holland); and Redd Barna (Norway), CIDA (Canada) and the Ford 
Foundation (United States of America) which support literacy pro- 
grammes in Bangladesh. 

Summary. Unfortunately in many countries the resources avail- 
able to continuing education, whether they be from the government, 
non-governmental organizations or tfie international community re- 
main grossly inadequate. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

by Tun Lxvin 



Introduction. The problems associated with the organization 
and management of continuing education are diverse. The innova- 
tive approaches and measures being used to cope with such problems, 
depend upon the conceptual framework within which continuing 
education is perofived, the policies and objectives of continuing 
education and tb3 institutional mechanisms (formal, non-formal, 
informal) established to deliver educational services to meet the 
needs of the target learner groups. This has profound implications 
in terms of the role of government and non-government organiz- 
ations, agencies and educational institutions as well as co-operation, 
collaboration and co-ordination among them. 

Policies and objectives of continuing education. The policies 
and objectives of continuing education are the parameters with 
reference to which the continuing education programmes are for- 
mulated and operational ized. Today, most cT the countries in the 
region have adopted their policies and objectives for continuing 
education, expressed in a variety of ways. 

In the Australian context, adult education, community educa- 
tion, continuing and life-long learning are terms that are broadly 
understood. Three strands of adult and ccntinuir.g education pro- 
grammes can be identified: (a) vocationally oriented programmes; 
(b) general educational programmes for general interest, recreation 
or personal development; and (c) remedial programmes to assist the 
disadvantaged. 

Adult education is a major component of China's education 
system, comprising education of all those who are engaged in pro- 
ductive work and the civil service, known today in general terms 
as peasants', workers' and cadres' education. As a matter of policy 
it has often been emphasized that, 
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... for making China into a powerful modern socialist 
country, there is a great need not only for a large number 
of labour's reserve forces, but also for thousands of cadres, 
workers, farmers and other on-the-job staff to meet the 
programme requirements and become qualified employees.'' 

In general terms, educational efforts in Indonesia aim at chang- 
ing human behaviour towards the direction desired — a true 
'Panca$ilaist'.2 Such efforts are made through both school education 
and out-of-school education dealing with the following contents: 
(i) knowledge or information needed in life; (ii) skill to be used to 
gain sufficient income; and (iii) directions of attitude in mental 
development and renovation. 

The components of non-formal education which bear on the 
concept of continuing education are |i) re-education; and (ii) follow- 
up education. The task of re-education in out-of-school education 
also means the re-culturization of the Indonesian. The targets of 
follow-up education are those who have received formal education 
but for some reasons are not able to continue their education nor yet 
gain employment. Follow-up education can also be interpreted as 
education for those who already have a job, but feel the need to 
increase the quality and productivity of their work. 

The components of non-formal education which bear on the 
concept of continuing education are |i) re-education; and (ii) follow- 
up education. The task of re-education in out-of-school education 
also means the re-culturization of the Indonesian. The targets of 
follow-up education are those who have received formal education 
but for some reasons are not able to continue their education nor yet 
gain employment. Follow-up education can also be interpreted as 
education for those who already have a job, but feel the need to in- 
crease the quality and productivity of their work. 

In Japan, education is classified into three categories, namely, 
home education, school education and social education, on the basis 
of places of its undertaking and target population. Social education 
in Japan is defined as systematic educational activities provided 



1. Paper presented by Chinese perticipents Mr. Yin Mingfa and Mr. Tang Guomin at the 

Regional Workshop on Non-formal Education in Asia and Pacific held at the ^4ationel 
Institute for Educational Research (NIER), Tokyo, Japan 11-28 Novenriber 1986. 

2. Tive^Kinciples of conduct'. 
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mainiy for youth and adults including physical education and re- 
creational activities, but excluding educational activities conducted 
as educational programmes at school. That is, social education 
includes various systematic learning activities conducted on every 
occasion and at any place outside school education. Recent reform 
measures include reorganization of the educational system with a 
transition to a system of life-long learning as the core element. 

In New Zealand, the National Council of Adult Education 
established a Life-long Learning Task Force charged to review the 
allocation of resources to life-long learning in line with the Govern- 
ment's social equity policies. According to the working definition 
of the Task Force, 'Non-formal learning occurs in a variety of 
settings. It differs from informal learning in that it is initiated by 
members of tl;e community perceiving a learning need . . .' 

As can be seen from the above, the continuing education poli- 
cies of co'jntries in the region vary, much in the same manner as in 
thp definition and concept of continuing education itself. However, 
there are clear indications that countries are making significant 
efforts to articulate or initiate continuing education programmes to 
meet the felt needs of various learner groups in their respective 
countries. 

Organizational structures, management, mechanisms and insti- 
tutional arrangements. Provision of continuing education varies in 
different countries depending upon the target audience and the pro- 
gramme objectives. By the same token, the use of organizational 
structures, management mechanisms and institutional arrangements 
as delivery systems vary considerably. 

In Australia, for example, there are evening colleges in various 
states which usually use the premises of secondary schools to conduct 
their courses. These institutions operate under the authority of the 
relevant Department of Education but generally they are separated 
administratively from the day-time secondary school from which 
they operate. Parallel to this, the institutional arrangements which 
are most closely identified with the provision of adult continuing 
education in Australia are the Technical and Further Education 
Colleges (TAFE). These TAFE Colleges have links with industry 
and provide o degree of continuing education in the form of short 
courses aimed at giving additions vocational skills and an updated 
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knowledge of technology to those who join such courses. These 
TAPE Colleges also offer recreational courses including programmes 
in hobbies, home handicrafts, self-expression and cultural activities. 

Adult and continuing education programmes ?re also offered 
at Australian Universities and Colleges of Advanceo education. The 
vast majoritv enrolments are in professional development courses, 
although some are in general education programmes. 

As early as 1963 the Government of Bangladesh (then East 
Pakistan) set up an Adult Literacy Cell in the Education Directorate 
and launched a pilot project on adult education in collaboration with 
the Academy for Rural Development in Comilla. Today there are a 
number of non-formal education programmes in the country, bearing 
the character of continuing education; some of these are undertaken 
by government and others by non-governmental organizations. 

The institutional mechanism for implementation of these pro- 
grammes is featured by a system of project management, since many 
of them are implennented on an 'experimental' or 'pilot' scale. These 
include the Chittagong University Rural Development Project; Suravi 
Non-formal Education Project; Self-help Project of A.H. College, 
Bogra; Bangladesh Institute of Distance Education; the Community 
School Project; Agricultural University Extension Project; Kotwali 
Thana, Mymensingh;ard Village Education Resource Centre. 

In Thailand, the Non-formal Education Department was estab- 
lished in the Ministry of Education in 1979 with well defined func- 
tions and responsibilities comprising (i) Non-formal Educational 
Development (NFE) Division; (ii) Centrefor Educational Technology; 
(iii) the Educational Supervisory Unit; (iv) Planning and Research 
Division; (v) Operations Division; (vi) Centre for Educational Mu- 
seums; and (vii) NFE Centre for External Students. In addition to 
implementing the policy of providing basic education, news and 
information and skills training, the Non-formal Education Depart- 
nnent is also responsible for planning, research and co-ordination of 
the activities of other private and governmental agencies in the field 
of non-formal education. 

The institutional arrangements are either relatively simple, based 
on a project management model, as in the case of the less developed 
member countries of the region, or rather elaborate and complex 
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based on more formal organizational structures, as in the case of 
more advanced countries in the region. 

Inter-agency co-ordination, monitoring and evaluation of con- 
tinuing education programmes. !t may be observed from the fore- 
going that a variety of agencies and organizations may be involved 
in the continuing education programmes of each country. While the 
Ministry of Education assumes the nrwjor responsibilities for impart- 
ing continuing education, other Ministries and/or Departments, such 
as Ministry of Agriculture, Rural Development and Rural Industries; 
or Ministry of Manpower, as well as non-governmental voluntary 
organizations may also have an important role to play in these 
programmes. 

The Malaysian experience is a case in point. In Malaysia, the 
major types and components of non-formal education are conducted 
by the following ministries and government agencies: 

a) Ministry of National and Rural Development 

i) Community Development Division 

ii) Council of Trust for the Indiopnous People 

b) Ministry of Agriculture 

i) Department of Agriculture 

ii) Department of Veterinary 

iii) Department of Fishery 

c) Ministry of Health 

4 d) Ministry of Youth, Culture and Sports 

e) Ministry of Labour and Manpower 

- Manpower Department 

f) Ministry of Welfare Services 

g) Prime Minister's Department 

i) Department of National Unity 

ii) Institute of Public Administration 

h) Ministry of Infornration 

i ) Ministry of Home Affairs 

j ) Ministry of Land and Mines 

Malaysian NFE programmes implemented at the rural level by 
the Community Development Division of the Ministry of National 
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and Rural Development include community education (e.g. rural 
libraries, functional literacy, Islamic religious class and vocational 
training) and family development activities (e.g. pre-school services, 
home economics, and family life education). The extension pro- 
grammes of the Ministry of Agriculture include consumer education, 
home management, food processing and income-generating activities; 
moral and civics education; technical services in agriculture, fishery, 
veterinary activities; and the programmes of the Health Department 
concern environmental sanitation, family health and nutrition edu- 
cation. 

At the regional or national level, NFE programmes are offered 
at learning institutions. Such programmes include, among others, 
occupational skill training, commercial training, electronic data pro- 
cessing training, and national youth training. These types of pro- 
grammes are mainly sponsored by the Manpower Department and 
the Ministry of Youxh, Sports and Culture and others are sponsored 
by private organizations. Courses leading to public examinations of 
the Formal Education system are also organized by the private sector. 

Each agency provides in-service training for its staff. The Insti- 
tute of Public Administration provides a modular system of instruc- 
tion in courses related to public services; the Centre of Extension 
and Continuing Education of University Pertanian Malaysia provides 
training to farmers and extension personnel in related fields; the 
KEMAS^ Training Centres provide various courses for community 
Development workers and supervisors; and the Department of Nat- 
ional Unity provides national solidarity activities aimed at promoting 
the concept of neighbourliness amongst the different ethnic groups 
and also caters to the pre-school service as one of its activities. 

In India, the activities in the area of child and adult education 
outside tne formal education system, would be legitimately called 
non-formal education, which, as a matter of convenience, is divided 
into non-formal education (for out-of -school children of the 6-M age 
group) and adult education. The whole non-formal education pro- 
gramme consists of activities concerned with out-of-school children, 



1. The Division of Communjty Development. 
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out-of -university and/or college adults and the areas of continuing 
education. All these activities are undertaken by different agencies 
as shown below: 

1. Agencies responsible for non-formal education geared to 
versal primary education for children aged 6-14 years not 
covered by formal schools: 

a) Ministry of Human Resources Development, 

b) State governments, 

c) Autonomous Institutions, e.g. National Council for Edu- 
cational Research and Training (NCERT) and National 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 
(NIEPA), 

d) Voluntary agencies; 

2. Agencies responsible for undertaking adult literacy pro- 
grammes such as farmers' education, workers' education, 
functional literacy and special progrtimmes for rural women, 
women's we'fare and sports development programme: 

a) Ministry of Human Resources Development, 

b) State governments, 

c) Voluntary organizations; 

3. Agencies responsible for continuing education programmes: 

a) Ministry of Information and Broadcasting (T.V., Radio), 

b) State governments and different universities under the 
Ministry of Human Resources Development (correspon- 
dence courses leading to university degrees), 

c) Ministry of Human Resources Development (Open Uni- 
versity), 

d) Boards of Secondary Education (Open School (Second- 
ary)), 

e) Ministry of Defence (in-service training programme for 
defence personnel), 

t) Private Tutorial Colleges (preparation of candidates for 
admission to professional/technical colleges; entry exam- 
inations for civil and other services), and 
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4. Agencies responsible for extension programmes, e.g. agri- 
cultural extension, health extension, co-operative extension: 

a) Development agencies under respective central ministries 
and the states. 

In Tnailand, education is generally looked upon as a life-long 
process consisting of basic education; news and information and 
skills training; and non-formal education which includes education 
and training activities to provide basic education, undertaken outside 
the formal scnool system, such as: 

1. Functional literacy programmes; and 

2. Continuing education programmes; 

a) Functional education programmes, 

b) Radio and correspondence programmes, 

c) Non-formal education for external students. 

Programmes to provide news and information to people to keep 
them abreast with the new developments in science and technology 
and the changing society include: reading centres, mobile libraries, 
mobile audio-visual units, science and natural history museums, 
planetarium, educational radio, T.V. and video programmes. 

The programmes for skills training are: 

1 . Interest group programme (skills requiring less than 30 hours 
of training); 

2. Short-term vocational training (100-300 hours) including 
Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Business Administration* 

3. Long-term training (4-5 months) such as Agriculture anci 
secondary products; and 

4. Specific training programmes. 

In Japan, non-formal education programmes may be classified 

as: 

1. Social education learning programmes conducted/financed 
by Ministry of Education, Science and Culture (MOE) and 
local boards of education e.g. programmes for home educa- 
tion, women education, youth education, adult education, 
and education for the aged. 
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2. Learning programmes conducted/financed by local public 
entities and the ministries other than MOE, e.g. 

a) Classes for Maternity and Child Care (Ministry of Health 
and Social Welfare); 

b) Learning programmes for improvement cf rural life (Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Forestry); and 

c) Learning programmes implemented by prefectural muni- 
cipal governments - e.g. courses on international under- 
standing. 

3. Programmes provided by voluntary organizations and the 
education service industry: 

a) Learning programmes for youth, adults and women or- 
ganized by voluntary social education organizations such 
as parent/teacher/associations, housewive's associations, 
YMCA's; and 

b) Learning programmes offered by the education service 
industry e.g. skills/development for language and com- 
puter, general cultural study for classics in literature and 
painting, yoga, cooking and sports. 

4. Extension courses provided by secondary schools, univer- 
sities and junior colleges for the general public. 

5. Non-formal programmes in vocciional technical education, 
e.g. 

a) Special training schools and miscellaneous schools under 
MOE; 

b) Vocational training institutes under the Ministry of 
Labour; and 

c) Agricultural training facilities for young farmers admin- 
istered by Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fishery. 

6. Non-formal education programmes by use of broadcasting 
and correspondence. 

In the Philippines, the Bureau of continuing education of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture is primarily responsible for plan- 
ning, policy formulation and monitoring activities of non-formal 
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education. Since 1985, the emphasis of non-formal education is 
centred on the twin programmes of functional literacy and livelihood 
skills development. Apart from the projects implemented under 
these programmes, the Bureau also implemented some special pro- 
grammes/projects, such as Dissemination of Science and Technology 
Knowledge for Out-of-School Activities Designed for Young People; 
Non-formal Education for Women; Strengthening of Parent Educa- 
tion; and implementation of Development of a Co-ordinated Educa- 
tional Intervention System for Improving the Quality of Life 
(DELSILIFE). 

The activities under continuing education programmes being 
implemented in countries of the region are many faceted, involving 
government ministries, agencies and non-governmental organizations. 
In such multi-ministry or multi-agency relationshios, co-ordination 
and monitoring of implementation processes naturally pose real 
problems. Concerted efforts towards inter-agency co-ordination 
would be an important initial step. If such a policy already exists, 
the operative mechanisms adopted may vary. In some instances, 
the mechanism may simply take the form of an inter-agercy co- 
ordination committee in which the concerned agencies are represent- 
ed. In other instances, some informal arrangements for co-ordi- 
nation may gradually evolve. Yet in other instances, some complex 
inter-agency relationships may be more explicitly defined. In any 
case, the work of co-ordination generally extends across the imple- 
mentation processes, monitoring and evaluation and accountability. 
It is perhaps one of the most crucial areas where the organization 
and management of continuing education needs to be further 
strengthened with a view to ensuring maximum effectiveness in the 
implementation of continuing education programmes. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION: CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

by Preni, Kasaju 

Introduction 

An attempt is made here to analyse the experiences related to 
the important aspects of delivery mechanisms, curriculum (including 
teaching/learning materials) and training of teachers for non-formal/ 
continuing education in selected countries of the Asia and Pacific 
region. The presentation is based on the specialist papers which 
were presented by participants from 15 countries of the region, 
namely Australia, Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malay- 
sia, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, ihe Philip- 
pines, the Republic of Korea, Sri Lanka and Thailand, at a Regional 
Workshop organized by the National Institute of Educational Re- 
search (NIER) Tokyo, Japan, in 1986, within the framework of the 
Asia and Pacific Programme of Educational Innovation for Develop- 
ment (APEID). 

The evolution of the concept of non-formal/continuing educa- 
tion is founded on the principle of equity, - that people should 
receive equal opportunity for learning and development, contributing 
eventually to a larger society comprising of self-reliant, self-sufficient 
and self-disciplined citizenry. In particular, it is seen to De instru- 
mental in enhancing and increasing income-earning capacity of the 
individual members and the overall improvement of the quality 
of life of people. 

In many countries it is seen that non-forma. ^nd continuing 
education have received little mention in the Government plans; the 
allocation of funds and resources has been proportionately very low 
and support and delivery mechanisms very much lacking. It is 
generally recognized that incentives given to NFE organizers, exten- 
sion service workers, and teachers are quite inadequate and support 
given to them in their work is lukewarm. 
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Curricula and teaching/learning designs fite often too loosely 
planned and ad hoc. The shortage of trained personnel, part-time 
and full-time voluntary workers is a major problem faced by most 
of the countries in their bid for popularization and promotion of 
non-formal and continuing education programmes. Well planned 
schemes for training teachers and supervisors are disappointingly 
lacking. 

In general, there are two sets of major needs articulated in NFE 
programmes in the countries. These are predominantly linked to 
campaigns for the eradication of illiteracy and improvement of the 
quality of life. The second emphasis is on universal ization of pri- 
mary education in countries which have not fully achieved UPE. 
Increasingly these programmes stress skill development and educa- 
tion of the out-of-school youth and adults in a perspective of lifelong 
education. 

The illustrative aspects emphasize'' by various non-formal/ 
continuing education programmes in the countries are of the follow- 
ing nature: 

a) Bringing the out-of-school children and the youth the 
network of NFE; 

b) Reinforcing NFE for in-school activities for the children 
and youth; 

c) Strengthening of moral and values education and also 
Physical education for both in school and out-of-school 
children and youth; 

d) Using NFE for improving the achievement level of children/ 
youth in formal education; 

e) NFE for unemployed youth; 

f) N "E for fostering national identity; 

g) Linking pre-school education with NFE and formal edu- 
cation; 

h) Education for the handicapped through NFE; and 

i) Parental education. 

Curriculum and learning materials 

A wide variety of programmes have been developed and tried 
out in the countries on varying scales. The very principles advocated 
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and cherished in non-formal and continuing education are grounded 
on the premise that their contents and methodologies must be linked 
to the needs of the learner by taking into account the individual vari- 
ations In given socio-economic and educational contexts. The 
efforts are therefore, concentrated on developing programmes and 
materials which respond to the learning needs of the recipients and 
participants in these programmes. Some of the innovative program- 
mes and their non-formal and continuing education features are 
reflected in the following illustrative programmes reported in the 
country specialist papers: 

Curriculum developnwrft 

a) Curriculum for the drop-outs and unen rolled children in 
the age group 6 - 14year^» (India); 

b) Various types of NFE curricula tailored for different 
interest groups (India and Thailand); 

c) Programmes based on curricula in different vocational areas 
based on interest groups (Papua New Guinea); and 

d) Curricula developed to meet lifelong educational needs 
(Japan). 

Materials development 

a) Kejar Pakets and self-learning packages (Indonesia and 
Pakistan); 

b) Open University Programme (Pakistan, Sri Lanka, China); 

c) NFE programme broadcasts and correspondences (Japan); 

d) Self-leaming modules (India); 

e) Need and problem-based instructional materials (India); 

f) Primary science kits adapted to self-learning needs (India); 
and 

g) Special textboOKS for correspondence high schools (Re- 
public of Korea). 

/{Motivation and assessment 

a) Use of mass media in motivating the community to learn 
(India); 

b) Comprehensive access to primary education (India); 
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c) Small farmer education package (Sri Lanka); 

d) Programmes for rural neo-literate and primary school-leavers 
(Thailand); and 

e) Youth camps programmes (Republic of Korea). 

The issues and concerns frequently raised on aspects related to 
the design and development of curriculum and learning materials for 
non-formal and continuing education are: 

a) How can a flexible and relevant curriculum to meet the 
participants' learning needs be ensured? 

b) How can the NFE curriculum be made to focus on diversi- 
fied community based development needs which would 
contribute to economic self-reliance? 

c) How can skills/information promoting the use and adap- 
tation of local and new technologies for development be 
provided? 

d) How can the shortage of trained personnel be met to effec- 
tively carry out wide variety of non-formal and continuing 
education programmes? 

e) How can equivalence between non-formal and continuing 
programmes be established? 

Clearly, NFE and continuing programmes in the countries 
appear to stress the promotion of self-employment skills and devel- 
opment of open competence. Auto-learning materials are gaining 
popularity and and their use fs becoming more and r^iore common in 
developing vocational and technical skills. Value development is also 
becoming a new area of emphasis In non-formal and continuing 
education programmes. It is considered that non-formal and con- 
tinuing education programmes can become quite instrumental in 
bridging gaps between practices, the standards and values expected 
of the citizens through moral education components, well articulated 
and incorporated in non-formal and continuing education program- 
mes. Mass media, especially video films, cinemas and popular jour- 
nals and newspapers seem to have great potential for moulding values 
positively if properly tailored. However, there are growing concerns 
that their indiscriminate use can easily make adverse and damaging 
effects on children and young adults. The optimal and satisfactory 
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use of mass media for non-formal and continuing education can only 
be ensured through close working partnerships between various 
educational agencies, industries, and entrepreneurs. 

The key principle on which the concept of non-formal and 
continuing education is founded is that it should fully take into 
account the felt needs, rather than the ascribed needs of the com- 
munity. To this end, some countries, have already moved towards 
decentralization of curriculum development and design to the state 
and provincial levels and through establishment of district institutes 
of education and training and other equivalent agencies. 

Genuine and meaningful involvement of the community is 
considered a must for successful implementation and improvement 
of the quality of non-formal and continuing education programmes. 
To respond well to the priority needs of the communities, a pro- 
gramme must involve its various constituencies in its process of 
development. However, in practice, it is reported that involvement 
of the community, in important exercises such as the dt^velopment 
of curricular and learning materials, more or less remain at the theore- 
tical and hence become non-operational, although in some countries, 
in principle, such functions have already been decentralized. Special- 
ists are of the opinion that effective mechanisms and methods must 
be evolved to optimize the involvement of communities in the plan- 
ning and design of non-formal and continuing education programmes. 

It is reported that 1 1 so-cafled homogeneous countries the trend 
is on a centralized operation. But, in large countries which have a 
predominance of mjltilingual and multi-ethnic societies, they have 
moved +ovvards greet*-: decentralization at the state, provincial and 
distri' '^^Is. In certain core areas, such as national languages, 
nat( ntity, moral and values education, however, centraliz- 

atioi. ,ured and is in practice. 

As pointed out earlier mass media is seen as a very potent 
vehicle for optimizing the effects of non-forma! and continuing edu- 
cation but its effective use must be ensured to reach the larger group 
of learners. The content offered through various media must be 
tailored to the needs and learning levels of illiterates and the neo- 
literates and the skills development needs of the learners on a larger 
scale. Countries have also reported that there is increased use of 
audio-visual aids, rural libraries, mobile libraries, TV and radios for 
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community centres. The mass media's impact therefore, must be 
enhanced with judicious co-ordination between various educational 
and development agencies involved in NFE and the media. 

Training of taachers and supervisors 

Teacher preparation on a large scale is one of the major prob- 
lems faced in non-formal and continuing education programmes. 
The provisions available for training teachers and supervisors in the 
countries are, in many cases ad hoc, their scope, emphases, contents 
and duration are quite often inadequately defined and planned. The 
methodologies applied in the training are reported to bo ritualistic, 
lacking emphasis on substantive and methodological contents. In 
many instances, personnel who already have a full workload in 
formal education programmes, are recruited and inducted in NFF 
programmes without training. Training and retraining opportunities 
are quita limited. 

In response to the problem related to the training and shortage 
of teachers and supervisors, one noticeable trend is the est "^lishment 
of some forms of training institutes/centres for NFE teacher training 
at the state, province and district levels. A complementary approach 
which is being attempted is development of training manuals and 
instructional materials for training teachers of non-formal education 
programmes. 

A few illustrative and v novative efforts in the countries, to 
prepare non-formal and continuing personnel are: 

a) The varied and flexible duration of NFE personnel training 
(India); 

b) lnvolvea.ent of personnel of other development agencies in 
training of NFE personnel (India); 

c) Specific training manuals, materials and AV aids for NFE 
personnel (India); 

d) Organization of training programmes through linkages be- 
tween and among training agencies concerned with NFE 
(Sri Lanka); 

e) One-year course for artisans at Port Moresby In-service 
College (Papua New Guinea); and 
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f) Special manuals, handbooks and working papers developed 
for teaching In non-formal and continuing education pro- 
grammes (Sri Lanka). 

One growing concern is that the formal school teachers, if they 
are to be inducted as NFE personnel, must be provided intensive 
pre-service training to enable them to cope with the demands of NFE. 

It is also recognized that more intensive and continuous super- 
vision systems should be instituted for NFE and continuing educa- 
tion programmes. As in the case of teachers, the problems faced are 
a lack of those with the training and interest to work as supervisors; 
and of programmes which cater to the job needs and requirements of 
supervisors working in NFE. 

Dttlivefy machanisins 

Non-formal and continuing education programmes are con- 
ducted by a wide variety of educational and other area related agen- 
cies and institutions in the countries of the region, Ti.jse include 
governmental, semi-govprnmental bodies, development ministries, 
colleges, universities, voluntary organizations and industries. The 
contents and methodologies, in their scope, and levels of emphasis 
also vary widely, depending on the clientele and agencies/institutions 
organizing the programmes. The common emphases of non-formal 
and continuing education programmes however, are based on the 
need for renewal and reinforcement of learning and acquisition of 
knowledge and skills for lifelong growth and development. 

Agencies and institutions typically engaged in the promotion of 
non-formal/continuing education as reported by country specialists 
are: (a) community-based education centres; (b) adult and commu- 
nity education related agencies; (c) the workers' educational asso- 
ciation and other organizations concerned with community educa- 
tion; (d) libraries, museums and art galleries; (e) consulting agencies; 
(f) private industries, church and cultural groups; (g) state and 
federal government departments; (h) professional bodies; (i) trade 
union training authorities; (j) broadcasting commissions and media 
related agencies; (k) morning and evening colleges; (I) technical and 
further education (TAFE) colleges; and (m) universities and colleges 
of advanced education. 
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Increasingly, \he popular trend is to utilize community-based 
locations such as school buildings, local development centres, and 
places of religion to conduct non-formal/continuing education pro- 
grammes. 

A number of countries have introduced open universities, 
correspondence schools, and educational TV channels. Increasing 
use can also be seen of radio for broadcasting of educational pro- 
grammes. Some countries are also using satellites for educational 
broadcasting and teacher training, like China and Thailand, as well as 
the University of the South Pacific which serves 1 1 countries in the 
Pacific. Newspapers serve as a very popular medium on which people 
rely for t'leir information and offers promise for innovative use in 
non-formal ond continuing education programmes. 
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LINKAGE BETWEEN FORMAL AND NON-FORMAL 
EDUCATION AND INTERFACE BETWEEN EDUCATION 
AND WORK THROUGH CONTINUING EDUCATION 

by M.A. Qureshi 

The learning process in a society generally uses three channels, 
viz., formal, informal and non-formal education which operate side 
by side. All these channels are at present functioning as separate 
entities in many countries of the Asia and Pacific region: This water- 
tight compartmenializatlon has led to duplication of effort and 
waste of scarce resources. Sometimes these three modes of learning 
have even been found to be working at cross purposes. Educational 
planners and administrators in the region oie now making efforts, 
with varying degrees of success, to develop a comprehensive learning 
system through co-ordinated planning and establish complementarity 
between the three modes of learning so as to provide the most appro- 
priate responses to their changing societal needs. 

During a Regional Seminar on Co-ordinated Planning and 
Complementarity between Formal and Non-Formal Education held 
at Bangkok in 1985^ and a Regional Workshop on Non-Formal Edu- 
cation in Asia and the Pacific organized by the National Institute of 
Educational Research (Japan) in 1986^, the participants from a num- 
ber of countries in the region shared their country experiences in 
co-ordinated panning and complementarity between formal and 
non-formal education. Generally, formal education, informal educa- 
tion and non-formal education, are defined in the countries of the 
region according to the following agrfja principles. 



1 . Japan. National Institute for Educational Research. Section for Educational Co-oper- 

ation In Asia. Non-fomw/ education in Asia and thw Pacific; rwport of a workshop. 
Tolcyo.1987. 102 p. 

2. APE ID Regional Operational Seminar on Co-ordinated Planning and Complimentarity 

between Formal and Non-Forma! Education. Bangkok and Southern Thailand. 22-31 
October 1985. Formai and non-formai aducation: coordination and compianwn- 
mrity;raportofdia$antinar. Bangkok. Unesco. 1986. 66 p. 
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Formal education means organization of education through 
institutional infrastructure like schools, colleges and universities. 
It involves sequential learning structures which are g-'aded and 
standardized leading to certification to achieve pre-determined 
objectives in terms of certain desirable changes in learners. 

Informal education, which is also sometimes called 'incidental' 
education, refers to unorganized education acquired during the 
entire life span of an individual through interaction with parents and 
siblings and with other members of the society, or through engaging 
in woric and exposure to social events and movements and through 
mass media such as newspapers, radio and television. 

Non-formal education differs from formal education in the 
sense that it takes place outside the traditional framework of the 
formal system. This characteristic is also shared by informal educa- 
tion. However, like formal education, non-formal education is 
organized and has pre-determined objectives. It also has certain 
sequential learning structures which are not necessarily graded. 
While formal education is rigid and is characterized by uniformity 
to a large extent, the hallmark of non-formal education is its flexi- 
bility in terms of time and duration of learning, age group of learners, 
content, methodology of instruction and evaluation procedures. 

The concept of co-ordinated planning implies interaction among 
the functionaries of all departments and agencies which are con- 
cerned with formal and non-formal education at different levels, 
including functionaries of thore departments and non-governmental 
organizations which deal with development programmes, wich a view 
to optimal utilization of resources through the formulation of inte- 
grated plans and implementation, monitoring and evaluation of 
those plans. 

The concept of complementarity means bringing about mutual 
support between formal and non-formal education in respect of 
mobilization and use of physical facilities, personnel, administrative 
structures, curriculum and instructional materials, trainitig of 
teachers and supervisors and evaluation/certification procedures and 
techniques that have developed within each mode. 

The following major common concerns emerged in both the 
regional meetings held recently: 
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a) There is generally no definite systematic planning mechan- 
ism to co-ordinate formal and non-formal education; 

b) There is lack of awareness of the potential role that non- 
formal education can play, and the benefit of complemen- 
tarity between the two modes among planners, implemen- 
tors and media personnel ; 

c) Data bases and research bases for integrated planning are 
very weak and remain to be improved; 

d) Non-formal education is still considered as an inferior mode 
of education - hence the imbalance in budget allocation, 
provision of physical facilities, personnel and teaching 
materials; 

e) The physical facilities of the formal sector are not being 
fully shared with the non-formal sector; 

f) The non-formal mode is used mainly lor literacy program- 
mes and basic skills training, but not so much in science 
education; 

g) Personnel from the formal sector are used for non-formal 
education without adequate reorientation and training; and 

h) Relevant curricula and teaching/learning materials specifi- 
cally prepared for non-formal education are lacking. 

Innovative experiences and approaches 

Two major areas of innovative experiences and approaches 
related to, (a) work and business including skill training; and (b) 
community development and leisure; are taking place in the coun- 
tries of the region. 

Work and business including skill training. The concept of 
lifelong education for work and business, including skill training, is 
being emphasized or reiterated in most of the countries of the region. 
The modern concept of NFE is the development of life as a whole. 
It also considers the life circle from working experiences to learning 
activities. It signifies learning as a part of life. The following inno- 
vative practices/experiences deserve particular mention. 

Improvement in the quality of life. The aim of this innovative 
practice can be achieved by: (i) giving incentives to workers; (ii) 
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establishment of training and retraining workshops; (iii) rural educa- 
tion and development centres; (iv) self-reliant home management 
programmes; (v) community schools for out-of-school youth; (vi) 
development of handicraft centres; and (vii) establishment of poly- 
valent centres, etc. 

The improvement of the quality of life of the people has been 
the main thrust of NFE programmes in most countries of the region. 
Although the practices applied vary in one way or another, but it 
cannot be denied that the goals are directed towards the needs of 
the target group. 

Work oriented programmes for socio-econoi ic development 
and national needs. Work oriented programmes acquired through 
NFE skill training activities must be geared to the changing techno- 
logical as well as societal needs of a particular country, in order to 
generate better income for the greater mass of the learners. This 
programme has been found to be effective in many countries of Asia 
and the Pacific such as work oriented programmes in Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the Philippines under the sponsorship of the Australian 
Government. 

Programme for distarKe learning. A distance learning delivery 
system is provided for all levels of education, both formal and non- 
formal, to improve skill training and the academic qualities needed 
by individuals and groups in rural areas and specific groups of people 
in the urban areas. There are many kinds of programmes in India, 
Pakistan, China, Japan, Philippines and so on. These programmes 
work both for formal and non-formal education with the use of 
multi-media approaches. 

Establishment of community learning centres. The main pur- 
pose of these non-formal education learning centres is to satisfy 
social as well as individual needs through skill development for the 
att;^inment of a better quality of life. Some of the major NFE pro- 
grarrmes initiated in different participating countries are reading 
centres; community resource learning centres; learning centres; and 
community participation centres. 

Establishment of mother tongue language section. Developing 
countries are facing the problem of inadequate knowledge to im- 
prove the life condition of the people in their own countries. 
Modern technologies and attitudes towards new methods coming 
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from developed countries should be translated into the mother 
tongue languages of the respective countries. Therefore it is en- 
couraged that the organization of a section for the translation of 
innovative practices and experiences from other developed countries 
should be established in order to help the out-of-school learners. 

This programme may be an appropriate one in developing 
countries, some countries having already established these innovative 
sections, namely, translation section and translation centres. 

Unification of the people for a common cause. The developing 
countries are facing the problem of lack of proper attitudes towards 
the attainment of national unity. The organization of non-formal 
education activities for skill development may help attain that unity. 
This programme is related to the concept of national integration. 
Such kinds of programmes have not been established in the Member 
States but have occurred in some other countries. 

Modified technology for business firms and agricultural sector. 

This innovation aims at the development of technology that will suit 
the needs of particular establishments. A study of different country 
expelences reveals the following practices: modified technology for 
the agricultural sector; modern farm project; modified technolog/ 
for manpower and youth councils; and transmission of technology 
in agriculture for farmers. 

Programme for retired people. The vocational programmes for 
those who have reached normal retirement age should be looked 
into. Many retired persons like to remain active and often look for 
a job in a new Held. The NFE programmes should provide some 
learning activities to meet their needs. The following are some of 
the programmes that have been launched: community education for 
senior citizens; vocational education for the elders; training centres 
for the retired people, and recreation centres for adults. 

Introduction of quality control (QC) and justin-time (JIT) 
techniques through the non-formal education activities. These tech- 
niques aim to improve the quality of work by using group dynamics, 
sharing of ideas and work attitudes. They have been implemented 
in Japan and have greatly contributed \o the development of that 
society. Some countries have also implemented such programmes 
as, personnel training programme centres for NFE staff members, 
and instructional models for training personnel. 
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Entrepreneurship programmes for NFE clientele to prepare 
them for managerial types of fobs. This programme requires a high 
degree of community involvement and participation in helping to 
meet manpower requirements and motivate positive attitudes to- 
wards self-improvement of present and future workers. This has 
been made possible through implementation of the following repre- 
sentative practices in different countries: bus drivers and inspectors 
improvement skills; intensive clientele programme for skill develop- 
ment; and post-literacy programmes for workers. 

Developing printed material for skill training work activities 
for income generating skills. In many countries, both in the private 
and public sector, printed material is prepared on certain special 
topics such as health, agriculture and nutrition. The purpose is to 
provide necessary information to the people for their better living 
and to improve their earning potential. These innovations can be 
illustrated in the following activities: wall newspai for rural 
development; agriculture news; continuing studies nevvv :;tters; and 
population education newsletters. 

Community development end leisure 

Concept/definition of community development The term 
community development can be viewed in several ways. Some coun- 
tries view community development at macro and micro levels while 
others define it in terms of rural and urban sectors. Community 
development refers to a process whereby the combined efforts of 
the government and the people are used to promote social, economic, 
political and cultural development. It is a prxess implying decen- 
tralization, local growth and power sharing, tt also denotes knowl- 
edge of the community and its resources, with leadership springing 
from that community. The term 'community' could describe the 
total population in a geographical area or district. Alternatively, it 
could mean the aggregate of groups of different interests or associa- 
tions, such as labour, women, youths and work oriented groups. 
The word, 'development' suggests a process of growth in economic, 
cultural, social, moral and political areas. 

Meaning/character of community development Mo. ountries 
agree that community development should aim at making tne district 
n^re self-sufficient and more responsible for its own future. The 
community should rely less and less on financial support from 
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regional, provincial or central governments. The community should 
feel the desire to improve the following situations for better living. 
They are: 

i) Health of all its citizens; 

ii) Job opportunities for those who wish to work; 

iii) Schooling and education opportunities for all its members; 

iv) Demonstration of decision-making, 

v) Community and local leadership; 

vi) Opportunities for leisure, happiness and satisfaction; and 

vii) Motivation of community and the development ^f 
self-pride. 

Most countries also agree that community development is an 
important element in national development, and likewise, national 
development contributes to community development. 
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CONCEPT OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IN 
DIFFERENT CONTEXTS 

by T.M. Sakya 



UNESCO's Programme in Asia and the Pacific covers 31 coun- 
tries from Japan to Turkey, from the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic lO New Zealand. The countries are different culturally, 
economically and poli*'cally. The region is marked by diversity 
rather than uniformity. It is so diverse that any attempt to define 
the region is difficult and complex.^ 

Asia in simple geographic terms encompasses Europe. 
So if the two are to be set - .oart from each other, there 
must be sufficient common lominators on each side of 
the Ural line which do not . xist on the other. Does Asia 
have such a common identity, some positive denomi- 
nators? Or is it too big, t»-e home of too many civiliza- 
tions? It so, Asia exists only in the negative sense of being 
non-European - which is the European definition. 

(Bowring: 1987) 
Continuing education is a relatively new idea in many develop- 
ing countries in the region. In the countries where significant pro- 
gress has been made in the universalization of primary education and 
the eradication of illiteracy, continuing education programmes have 
gained importance. 

Since continuing education comprises post primary and post 
literacy programmes, the attendants are not so much the children, 
but youths and adults. Therefore, like the region itself, the termino- 
logy used is widely varied. A research finding of the UNESCO 
Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific conducted in 
1980 states: 



1. B^^ring, Philip. 'What is Asia?. ' Far Battarn Economic 30-31. 12 February 

1987. 
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There is considerable diversity in the use of terms re- 
ferring to the education of adults within the region. 
Moreover, the terms used and the meanings attached to 
them are changing in several countries, rjflecting change 
in actual policy, priorities and programmes. Some coun- 
tries use 'adult education' or an equivalent term in a very 
comprehensive manner; others have a precise and restricted 
meaning, such as 'basic education for adults'. The term 
'non-formal education' has recently been adopted in sev- 
eral countries and can be used in more than one sensed 
If we compare the Survey Report of Adult Education in 1980 

and the Report of the Regional Workshop on Non-formal Education 

in 1986 the situation has not changed.^ 

In Australia, 'adult education', 'community education', 'con- 
tinuing education' and 'lifelong learning' are broadly used depending 
upon the types of programmes being undertaken. Bangladesh uses 
the term 'Non-formal education' for the supplementary second 
chance education for the youths and adults and the term 'Adult 
education' for literacy and post-literacy programme for the adults. 

China adopts multiple forms, channels, levels and standards to 
provide continuing education to its vast number of peasants, workers 
and cadres. Here the term 'spare time education' is used, but 
recently terms like 'further education' 'follow-up education', 'com- 
munity education' and 'lifelong education' are increasingly used. 

India calls education the 'second chance education' for the 
children and youths in the 6 to 14 age group while the terms 'adult 
education' and 'continuing education' are used for literacy, p^st- 
literacy and vocational training for adults. 

In Indonesia, 'non-formal education' is used in a very com- 
prehensive way in include community education, and apprentice- 
ships for youths, etc. In Japan, the social education programme is 
very common and recently lifelong education programmes are on 



1. 'Adult education in Asia and the Pacific/ Butt0tin of the Unesco RegiormI Office for 

Bducetion in Asie end the Pecific (Special issue) : i-xlix, 1 -205, January 1 982. 

2. Japan. National Institute for Educational Research. Section for Educational Co- 

ope ation in Asia. Non-formef educetfon in Asie end the Pecific; report of e 
workshop. Tokyo, 1987. 102 p. 
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the increase. The Community Development Division of National 
and Rural Development in Malaysia conducts a non-formal adult 
education programme. This shows recent trends of change to 
'continuing education' and 'lifelong education'. Maldives uses the 
term 'non-for. I education' for continuing education for youths 
and adults and 'non-formal education' and 'adult education' are 
interchangeable as they are used in Nepal. 

In 1984, the National Council of Adult Education, New Zealand 
established its Lifelong Learning Task Force. In its 1985 report, 
the Task Force has defined non-formal education as, '. . . occurring 
in a variety of settings, it differs from informal learning in that it is 
initiated by members of the community perceiving a learning need. 
Non-formal learning remains under the control of the participants'. 

Pakistan uses the term 'non-formal education' for rural devel- 
opment oriented education as well as mass education for the adults. 
The Philippines has been using the terms 'continuing education' 
and 'non-formal education' for the whole range of complementary 
and supplementary education programmes for youths and adults. 
Non-formal education in Papua New Guinea covers a very wide scope 
by gathering under one umbrella, all the existing programmes every- 
where around the country. The Republic of Korea passed the Adult 
Education Law in 1982 under which a variety of non-formal adult 
education and youth training has since been provided. Sri Lanka 
uses the 'adult education' title for a variety of non-formal education 
programmes run by the Government and non-governmental organ- 
izations. Thailand's 'non-formal education' is well known in the 
region under which it organizes short term courses as well as degree 
awarding programme leading to admission to university. In Viet 
Nam, all continuing education programmes are termed 'complemen- 
tary education'. 

With the increasing use of modern communication technologies 
for education, continuing education is also related very closely to 
distance education. Almost all countries in the region conduct some 
part of their continuing education programme through radio and 
television either directly by the educational institutions or by devel- 
opmental agencies. 

While acknowledging the vast range of diversities in the scope 
and nature of adult education programmes in the region, the 
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Regional Seminar on Adult Education and Development in Asia 
and the Pacific (Bangkok, 1980) attempted to classify them into 
broad categories of programmes addressed to, survival growth, re- 
medial and anticipatory needs. 

Profound change is taking place in Asia and the Pacific, affecting 
all people in the region. Those dynamic forces of change have great 
bearing on continuing and other levels of education. 

Taking into account these changes and development in the 
region, the Regional Consultation Meeting he'd in May 1983 had 
recomme.ided to the Fourth Internatio'^.ai Conference on Adult 
Education in 1985 that: 

All ages should have the opportunity to meet their 
learning needs, and to seek self-reliance, equality and ef- 
fective living through education. It implies that lifelong 
education should be available not only to those who have 
already a reasonable quality of life but also the poorest of 
the poor. It insists that women should have equality of 
educational opportunity along with men. 

The Fourth International Conference on Adult Education 
(Paris, March 1985) ? eed that implementation of the right to edu- 
cation provided the luundation and support for the actual process 
of the democratization of education, and was a right that would be 
guaranteed to everybody including adults of all ages. 

The launching of the Asia-Pacific Programme of Education for 
All (APPEAL) on 23 February 1987 following up the recommenda- 
tion of the Fifth Regional Conference of Ministers of Education in 
Asia and the Pacific (Bangkok, 1985) and the Twenty-third session 
of the UNESCO General Conference (1985) has brought continuing 
education in to a new light. 

APPEAL includes continuing education within the overall 
scheme of education for all, thus APPEAL has attempted to link 
education with personnel and community development in an inter- 
active and dynamic way, especially thr^ jgh continuing education. 

APPEAL has divided continuing education into two main 
categories. Firstly, continuing education is a programme supportive 
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of the universalization of primary education (UPE) and literacy 
programmes. As a support of UPE, continuing education has been 
used as a means to help children complete primary education and/or 
to ensure that whatever is learned in primary sci.ools is not lost, but 
instead reinforced. Continuing education is also a means to erisure 
that neo-literates do not lapse into illiteracy. Actions related to this 
type of continuing education are already covered in the action areas 
of UPE and the eradication of illiteracy. 

Secondly, there is that type of continuing education which goes 
beyond UPE and literacy. Conceived as such, the recipients need 
further functional literacy and education (mainly non-formal) to en- 
hance .heir skills and competence particularly in job-related activ- 
ities. It is also intended to enable them to apply their learning to 
the development of their own personal life and of their community. 
The modalities of action for the latter are dealt with in this action 
area. 

Continuing edjcation within the context of APPEAL is not 
just remedial measures to en&jre the retention and stabilization of 
literacy skills. Especially when they are developed in the context of 
lifelong education and with the purpose of improving the quality of 
life of the individuals and their collectives, they call for the con- 
tinuation of learning in a flexible manner, utilizing the recently 
acquired literacy skills, and for the application of this learning to the 
larger processes of development. Thus, what is required is to develop 
programmes of post-literacy and continuing education to fulfil three 
rnajor goals namely, (i) retention and stabilization of literacy skills, 
(ii) continuation of learning beyond initial literacy skills, and (iii) 
application of this learning for improving several aspects of personal, 
social and v.-^^ational life. 

The UNESCO Institute for Education, Hamburg, has conducted 
an international research project followed by a series of regional 
seminars on post-literacy and continuing education between 1980 
to 1985. According to the report of the project, continuing educa- 
tion should be seen in the perspective of lifelong education The 
report states: 
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Literacy, posMiteracy and continuing education are a 
part of a lifelong education continuum, and as such should 
include the following characteristics: 
Totality: encompassing different stages and 

structures . . . 
Integration: articulation within the life-space 

and across the life-span . . . 

Flexibility: multi-modal learning strategies, self- 

pacing and self-evaluation . . . 

Democratization: equality of acce55s, comparability 
of achie/ement . . J 

Such a broad framework has several implications for the design 
and implementation of any programme of post-literacy and con- 
tinuing education. 

Neo-literates tend to relapse into illiteracy if appropriate 
strategies are not employed to provide opportunities for them to 
continue learning - not only for the purpose of retaining literacy 
skills but also as a means of acquiring an adequate level of basic 
education for development This reversion to illiteracy occurs no: 
only in the case of adults who acquire literacy through short-duration 
non-formal programmes, but also with children who drop out of the 
formal school system prematurely after acquiring temporary literacy. 
It is therefore urgently necessary to work out ways and means of 
arresting the phenomenon of reversal by developing basic post- 
iiteracy programmes and services. But this is only a part of the total 
problem of post-literacy and continuing education. 

It has now been universally recognized that the learning of 
literacy skills should be accompanied by the larger developmental 
goals of improving the overall functionality of individuals and their 
groups. These goals should include improvement oi health, refine- 
ment of inco ne-generating and productive skills, and raising social 
and civic awareness. Thus, educational programmes both for illit- 
erate adults and for out-of-school children, are almost invariably 

1. Dave, R.H. and othera- Lmming stnttgim for pon-Ntmacy and continuing ^Oucttion 
o cn»notion9t pmtpoctiwo, Hamburg. Uneioo Institute for Education, 1986. 269 p. 
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geared to broader instructional objectives besides literacy which in 
turn are expected to contribute towards the socio-economic and 
cultural development of individuals and their communities. But it 
has been observed that the typical 'single-shot' educational pro- 
grammes of literacy which are often, of necessity, part-time or of 
short duration, are basically introductory in nature, and if the in- 
tended objectives of socio-economic and other developments linked 
with the quality of life of poor and backward population are to be 
adequately served, it is essentia! that initial literacy programmes are 
systematically followed up by post-literacy and continuing educa- 
tion, for which appropriate learning strategies should be adopted. 
These strategies should aim at retention and stabilization of literacy 
skills; continuation of learning beyond the literacy ski. Is in order to 
convey adequate basic education; and application of learning for 
personal, social and vocational development. 

Learning strategies of continuing education 

1. The learning strategies focused on the above mentioned aims 
should be flexible and provide ; .ernative approaches to 
suit individuals and their groups m their local conditions. 

2. There should be an increasing degree of independent and 
self-directed learning as the new literate continues his learn- 
ing and acquires basic education. 

3. The strategies should pay particular attention to certain 
groups with special needs such as women, youths, tr.bal 
populations and out-of-school children. 

4. The programmes of literacy and post-literacy learning shou'd 
be /iewed as a continuum of total education aimed at re- 
ducing inequality, increasing the degree of democratization 
in education, and achievement of the larger goals of develop- 
ment associated with the quality of life. 

5. Such an education should not only be acquired through 
the formal education system, but also through the non- 
formal system and even through informal learning oppor- 
tunities created by print media as well as non-print media 
of both modern (radio. TV and video) and traditional types 
so that the total learning continuum is integrated with the 
learner's personal, social and vocational domains of Mfe. 
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Vvrnat is oontinuing education? 

▼ ▼ In the context of APPEAL continu- 
ing education refers to learning opportuni- 
ties for people after they have completed 
primary education or they have learned 
literacy skills as an adult. People gain 
literacy either in school or through a 
literacy programme, but we could well ask 
the question 'literacy for what'? 

Of course the ability to read and 
write will help people to cope with many 
everyday situations - to fill in forms or to 
read instructions. But these uses in them- 
selves do little to aid in personal, commu- 
nity and national development. Develop- 
ment can only occur when people use 
their literacy skills to gain new knowledge, 
to learn new skills and to develop atti- 
tudes which are a necessary part of a 
changing and developing life. 

The means of accessing new infor- 
mation by a literate person can be refer- 
red to as 'continuing education'. Really 
then the most important use of literacy is 
that a person can participate in lifelong 
learning through continuing education. 
Continuing education enables people to 
participate in the economic, social, cul- 
tural and political life of his or her so- 
ciety. When change occurs new knowl- 
edge is required and it comes from con- 
tinuing education. Continuing education 
may be seen as the means by which a 
person is able to transcend the limitations 
of his or her environment. 

1. From 'A training programme in continuing educa* 
tion for APPEAL', prepared for the UNESCO/ 
PROAP Reyional Workshop of National Co- 
ordinators for APPEAL, Chiangmai, Thailand, 
19-29 August 1987. 37 pp. 
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Without continuing education opportunities, primary educa- 
tion or adult literacy are of little value. 

It is probably important at this point to clear up some confu- 
sion which exists about names or terminology. Adult education and 
non-formal education are other names that are commonly used for 
learning opportunities for adults outside formal institutions. For our 
purposes adult or non-formal education may be seen to have two 
parts: 

1. Adult literacy; and 

2. Continuing education. 

The sort of objectives that can be achieved through continuing 
education include: 

a) learning about nutrition and how to improve health; 

b) learning about improved agricultural practices, animal 
husbandry and food storage; 

c) learning to improve productivity and income, or alterna- 
tive skills and occupations; 

d) learning about marketing, purchasing, finances and econ- 
omic principles; 

e) learning to improve relationships and about parer.ting; 

f) learning about community and political processes; 

g) understanding the learning processes which children are 
undertaking at school; 

h) understanding ways to improve housing and the quality of 
life; and 

i) increasing the range of cultural activities in which to 
participate. 

Unlike primary, secondary and tertiary education, no govern- 
ment can provide a simple system of continuing education provision. 
Continuing education will involve a large number of government and 
non-government agencies in achieving a balanced programme. Much 
continuing education will be in the form of self-directed learning 
where agencies provide opportunities for learning but there is no set 
curriculum or formal teaching. However a good continuing educa- 
tion programme will include opportunities for adults to study in 
classroom type situations also. The range of learning situations and 
methods will be very wide indeed in continuing education. 
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There are other differences between formal education for 
young persons and continuing education for adults. Some of these 
are: 

a) Adults have a sense of personal responsibility and do not 
like to be treated like children in a learning situation. 

b) Adults have a sense of personal responsibility and do not 
like to be treated like children in a learning situations. 

c) Because education is not compulsory for adults they will 
only take part in learning programmes when they are seen 
to be directly relevant to their lives. 

d) An adult wants to set his or her own objectives for learning 
and will know whether these are being achieved and when 
he or she has learned enough for the present; 

e) Because they have other responsibilities, adults cannot 
normally be available for a large part of each day to take 
part in education programmes. 

For these reasons an adult educator needs different skills from 
an educator of children. He or she needs to be a facilitator of learn- 
ing rather than a teacher. The adult educator needs to be a motiva- 
tor and guide to information. 

There is another difference between continuing education and 
children's education - in fact between continuing education and 
most other forms of education. This is why continuing education 
can never be measured very precisely. While it is possible to count 
school attendances, the percentage of literate adults or enrolments of 
adults in formal institutions, it is very difficult to make meaningful 
statements about the extent of continuing education. It may be use- 
ful to undertake some sample surveys. It is valuable to know what 
opportunities exist for continuing education, but the final test will 
be whether individuals, communities and the whole nation can be 
seen to be developing. 

Analysing and describing continuing education 

Experience has shown that in all countries continuing educa- 
tion will be provided in many different ways. Conversely adults 
seek many different ways to learn. 
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One of the important skills for a planner of continuing educa- 
tion is to be able to understand and analyse the range of ways which 
exist in a particular situation for adults to learn. The administrator 
will then be able to make provision for the types of learning situ- 
ations which are missing, or could be used to advantage in that 
situation. 

It is important to realize that m jny of the learning opportuni- 
ties which exist in a community mav not be identified by either the 
providers or the recipients as continuing education. For instance 
programmes identified as 'health programmes' may really be an im- 
portant part of the continuing education provision. In a similar way 
other continuing education may not readily be identified because of 
its very infoimal nature. Radio programmes, village notice be rds 
and activities of women's organizations usually form an important 
part of the continuing education provision of a community. 

Continuing education programmes range from those where an 
authority determines that people will participate in them to the 
other extreme where people seek information for themselves, unguid- 
ed or unaided by anyone else. In fact these can bp seen as extremes 
along a cont-nuum with numerous alternatives in between. The 
lollowing diagram demonstrates this as a straight line continuum. 



Authority 
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Programme 
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learn 
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In the extreme posr'on at the left of the continuum, people 
are orced to attend programmes. This situation is not uncommon, 
parti :ularly for employees in government, industry and commerce. 
The teacher or authority determines the learning objectives and 
curricjium. Near to this are continuing education campaigns using 
the m^ss media. A person has the right to turn the radio off or close 
the newspaper, but information is being thrust at all people through 
the mess media. 

At the other end of the continuum is a situation where people 
gain information through their own efforts and unaided by anyone 
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else. Nearby is a situation where facilities are provided in libraries 
or in courses, but peopla access information only as they choose to. 

In the middle of the continuum is something of a democratic 
learning situation. Facilities and facilitators are provided, people 
are encouraged to take part, and the objectives are set in consultation 
between the authorities and the participants. This is one of the most 
desirable situations for continuing education. Later discussions 
about planning and conducting major continuing education pro- 
grammes talk about education and learning in the democratic centre 
of the continuum. 

It is important to remember that a good, balanced national 
programme of continuing education will include learning opportuni- 
ties from all parts of this continuum. 

The educational planner will readily see the need forali types 
of learning opportunities in continuing education to meet a wide 
range of learning needs and situations. 

Planning the piogramme 

Sometimes it will be appropriate to conduct a continuing 
education programme on a large scale - perhaps even across a whole 
nation. Considered here are the main steps which should be taken 
to plan and implement a large scale programme of continuing educa- 
tion. Similar steps would be taken for planning a local programme 
as well, although this section will concentrate on the procedures for 
a major programme. 

1. Identification of the target groups. A target group may be 
a particular social, demographic or geographic group. The following 
list gives some examples of possible target groups for continuing 
education programmes, 

people who live in villages 

rural youth 

rice growers 

female parents 

out of school yc'jth 

an ethnic minority 

low income families 

women of childbearing age 

families without adequate housing. 
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2. Assessment of the learners' needs. As well as the needs of 
the individual learners, the needs of the society and of the commu- 
nity must also be considered. There will be little motivation for 
learning unless the participants realize that the educational program- 
me is related to needs that they identify themselves. On the other 
hand it will be a waste of resources to offer a programme if it does 
not relate to real individual as well as societal needs. Needs identifi- 
cation is the basis for developing objectives. 

3. Development of objectives. Learning objectives are best 
expressed in terms of behaviour which might be expected at the 
conclusion of the programme. There are three types of outcomes 
frorr an educational programme and objectives can be written in 
terms of these: 

Knowledge — facts or information to be gained; 
Skills performance abilities to be gained; 
Attitudes - new or different ways of thinking about a 
situation. 

Learning objectives often involve all three types of learning. 
Objectives should be determined in relation to the number or pro- 
portion of participants successfully completing the programme. 

Case Study No. 1 at the end of Section Three describes some 
ways of writing learning objectives. 

4. Development of the plan. At this stage the co-ordinator or 
committee responsible for the programme draws up the plan by 
which the programme will proceed. 

5. Deveicpment of curriculum and selection of training 
methods. This part of the planning process will normally be the task 
of the educational specialist to plan the curriculum based on his or 
her training and experience. It is important to keep in mind that 
there is a wide range of options in conducting continuing education 
programmes and there is no standard duration for a course or stan- 
dard group size, ^^he curriculum for a continuing education course 
will nearly always be much shorter and simpler that the curriculum 
for a formal education course. 

The training method to be used in any particular situation 
should be determined primarily by the educational objective. 
Where knowledge is to be gained then lectures and demonstrations, 
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supported by visual aids, is usually the most effective method. Skills 
can usually only be acquired after demonstration and lots of practice 
under supervision. Attitudes are most easily changed or acquired in 
a discussion group situation. In a programme for teaching the use 
of a new food source it may be appropriate to explain the elements 
of nutrition in an illustrated lecture; demonstrations in the prepara- 
tion, cooking and serving the new food would be followed by prac- 
tice sessions; but acceptance of the new food involves attitude 
change and would best be achieved through discussion groups, 

De^'elopment of a Continuing Education Programme 



Development 
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Because adults are not normally compelled to take part in an 
educational programme, the adult educator will need skills and hard 
work to make the programme successful. 

Before a particular curriculum and set of training n .hods is 
implemented for a programme it is most desirable to conduct a trial 
or pilot programme. Trialling is based on a few learning groups with 
careful evaluation being carried out. This may indicate the need to 
modify the curriculum or the training methods. Without this trial- 
ling there could be a great waste of resources or an ineffective pro- 
gramme. 

6. Manjgement of the programme and budge\ A large scale 
continuing education programme will need administrators and 
leaders with skills in management and co-ordination of the various 
parts of the programme. Planning and organizing will involve an 
understanding of the resources required and how these can be used 
most effectively. 

An administrator may adopt a leadership style which is auth- 
oritarian, where decisions are made by the admini:>iiator and com- 
municated to the operators and teachers. A more successful style 
in an education programme for adults is a participatory one in which 
the leaders at various levels share in the decision making. 

Teachers and co-ordinators working in a participative organ- 
ization are more likely to Implement a participative approach to 
teaching. 

The budget needed will depend on many factors including the 
teaching methods adopted, the length of the programme and the 
nurrber of participants to be involved. 

7. Evaluation. The main purpose of evaluation is to determine 
whether the programme has been successful. The basis of evaluation 
in a major continuing education programme will normally be to 
decide whethei the objectives have been achieved. 

Determination of needs 

It IS quite possible to misunderstand the real needs of people 
or a community when planning a continu'ng education programme. 
This is illustrated in Case Study, No. 2 at the end of Section Three. 
The critical factor in education, particularly continuing education 
which is generally voluntary, is the accurate determination of needs. 
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The task of determining the needs of people or communities 
may be a very complex one. First, the educator and the learner need 
to differentiate between 'what is', 'what could be' and 'what should 
be . In the case study the learners need to agree with the educators 
that havinq too many children is a problem, they have to know about 
family planning and they have to know about other options for care 
of the aged. They also have to negotiate about the realistic out- 
comes that can be expected or should occur. , his pie-analysis of 
needs is a necessary first step. 

Four different types of needs may be described: 

1. Normative need - what experts believe is needed; 

2. Felt need - what people know that they want; 

3. Expressed need - this is a felt need turned into action, and 

4. Comparative need - the measurement of one need com- 
pared with another. 

These needs can be demonstrated in the case study. The need 
for family planning as perceived by the planners is a normative need 
The need for security in old age is a felt need. It may have been 
more readily identified if it had been an expressed need. The com- 
parative need for security in old age was greater than the need for 
tamily planning. A continuing education programme is likely to fail 
If needs are not accurately assessed, but where there is agreement on 
what IS needed there is every chance of a successful programme. 

Continuing education is a co-operative act between the plan- 
ners, educators and learners. The best mean:, of achieving agreement 
on needs is to involve the learners in the needs assessment stage of 
programme planning. 

There are many strategies for analysing needs and it is usually 
wise to use more than one method for a particular programme The 
methods of needs identification may be grouped into traditional 
and non-traditional methods. 

Traditional methods of needs assessment have been used by 
planners for a long time. They can be divided into unobtrusive and 
obtrusive methods. 

Unobtrusive methods 

Observation 

dying media reports 
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Records, official reports 
Work samples 

With unobtrusive methods the planners examine samples of 
.✓ork, community life or documentation and make inferences aoout 
needs without too much disruption to the day-to-day activities of 
the target group. The advantages of these methods include minimi- 
zing concern for a sensitive group, and obtaining quick results at low 
cost. The disadvantages are a lack of value weighting and a lack of 
involvement of the learners. 

Obtrusive methods 

Questionnaires 
Consultations 
Interviews 
Skill tests 

Obtrusive methods require the planners to involve the learners 
in gathering information about their r-^ds and this is the main 
advantage of these methods. The disadvantages include extensive 
preparation involving time and expenditu". The participants may 
be disturbed or their expectations raised inappropriately. 

The skilled continuing education specialist will be able to use 
a number of non-traditional methods to assess needs. The important 
thing about these methods is that they are able to establish value and 
priorities on the needs. 

Non-traditional methods 

Futures searches 

Delphi probes 

Critical incident analyses 

Village theatre discussions 

Nominal group techniques 
The advantages of these non-traditional methods are that there 
is opportunity to negotiate, ownership by the learners and weightings 
and priorities are established. The disadvantages are that extensive 
lead time is required, they may prove more expensive and skilled 
leaders are required. 

In summary it can be pointed out that needs ari ilysis is essen- 
tial for successful programmes. Needs analysis looks at gaps and 
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expectations. Needs can be defined in terms of normative, felt, 
expressed or comparative needs. Needs should be determined co- 
operatively by the planners and learners. There is r range of both 
traditional and non-traditional methods for identifying needs. 

The complexity of need identification points to the import- 
ance of having proper training for planners of continuing education. 

The roles of government 

Continuing education involves the efforts of many sections of 
the community. Non-government organizations, schools, colleges, 
universities, mass media and government. 

The first role of government may be in providing a constitu- 
tional or legislative basis for continuing education. Some countries 
ensure the right of adults to education through their Constitutions. 
More commonly governments legislate for continuing education 
through Acts of Parliament that establish agencies to co-ordinate 
continuing education, to provide funds or to authorize gover .ment 
agencies to conduct continuing education programmes. However 
governments may have roles in continuing education without legis- 
lative provision. 

Within the Education Ministries there should be some struc- 
ture for the planning and co-ordination of continuing education. In 
some countries in the Asia-Pacific region there is now a Department 
of Non-formal Education. Others have a small specialist unit or 
these roles may be carried out by those with more general responsi- 
bilities in education. 

Planning for continuing education will invoh'e a general assess- 
m'^nt of needs in terms of democratic distribution, identification 
and prioritizing of needs which may be met by continuing education 
programmes, the types of agencies which may be involved and the 
resources which will be necessary. The role of government in co- 
ordination is discussed in a separate chapter. 

Governments usually give several Ministries responsibility for 
providing continuing education, health and Agriculture Ministries 
invariably have continuing education programmes and there may be 
others also. In addition there are usually sections within Education 
Ministries which actually conduct continuing education programmes. 
When agencies with the Education Ministries have this responsibility 
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they usually conduct a wide range of programmes depending on 
whatever needs exist in the country which are not being met by 
other agencies. 

When government agencies conduct continuing education 
programmes they have the advantage of being under the direct 
control of government and are therefore able to implement govern- 
ment priorities. The government can ensure proper educational 
standards. However the government programmes may lack commu- 
nity involvement and voluntary efforts. Governments usually need 
to implement uniform programmes and may therefore not neces- 
sarily meet the needs of minority groups or particular localities. 

Non-government agencies invariably play an important role 
in providing continuing education in any country. Government will 
have a role in suppoiting these agencies when their programmes 
contribute to meeting government objectives. Non-government 
agencies tisuallv have a high degree of flexibility and may be very 
responsive to local needs and conditions. In addition to a broad 
co-ordination role, governments may provide guidance and encour- 
agement to the agencies as well as direct financial heip. It will usual- 
ly be economically sound to assist non-government agencies because 
the high degree of voluntary commitment will make this a less 
expensive alternative to maintaining government agencies. 

Another important role for government in continuing educa- 
tion is to provide overall support for the total system. This will 
include the provision of training for continuing educators whether 
they work in government or non-government organizations. Re- 
search to support and deveiop continuing education will need to be 
supported by government whether this is undertaken by government 
agencies, universities, research institutes or other organizations. 
Government may need to establish and maintain a data-baseof con- 
tinuing education provision. 

Using local schools 

Schools which have been established for children may be a 
valuable resource for providing continuing education for adults. 

It is common to use schools in the evening for adult classes. 
As well as literacy, numeracy and other basic education classes, 
courses can be offered that will help people gain new knowledge 
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and develop skills to adjust to change and to take up new oppor- 
tunities. 

Instruction in evening classes is often provided by the day 
school teachers, but other teachers or special tutors may come in to 
conduct the courses. The administration ..jay be by the school 
authorities, but a special authority or community organization may 
conduct the adult programme. 

There are some obvious limitations to using school facilities 
for adult programmes. The furniture is made for young children 
and may be quite unsuitable for adults. However adults often do 
cope with the size difference. Adults that have unpleasant memories 
of being at school will not be anxious to return there for further 
study. 

Less obvious is the fact that teachers trained to teach children 
may not be equipped for teaching adults. Special training is usually 
necessary, but as the teachers have an understanding of learning 
principles they will not usually need an extensive programme to 
adjust to teaching adults. Teachers of children will need to learn to 
treat adult students as partners in learning. They need to allow 
adults to relate to and build on their life experiences. They need to 
ensure that the courses are immediately relevant to life. 

In some countries schools will allow adults to enrol in normal 
secondary classe- This can be a most effective form of continuing 
education, but of course is only possible where spare capacity exists 
in secondary schools. Experience has shown that adults do not dis- 
rupt these classes as may at first be thought. When adults are en- 
rolled in secondary classes there are fewer disciplinary problems in 
the school. They serve as a motivational factor for young students. 
No significant changes to the curriculum or teaching style are usual- 
ly necessary as adults do not expect changes to be made for them 
in this situation. 

The 'community school' is a concept that has developed in 
some countries. This involves more than giving adults access to 
clasj«s. Community education encourages maximum use of schools 
facilities by the community, study and assistance in the solution of 
comn^unity problems, co-operation among agencies serving the 
community, community planning and reinforcing the family unit 
through shared activities. Courses for adults are usually conducted 
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in the evening or at weekends, but the programmes for the whole 
community are seen as being part of the one large educational 
system. Adults often act as resource people for children's classes. 

Community schools tend to act as a resource for the whole 
community with at least one room available for community use for 
various meetings and learning groups. They usually have a reading 
centre or library for the community. Invariably a community school 
will have greater involvement of the community in the management 
of the school, and that can be rather threatening to authoritarian 
leadership. 

Here are some roles that schools may play in continuing 
education. They may: 

1. House a library or reading centre for the community to 
use; 

2. Provide rooms and other learning resources for continuing 
education organized by other agencies; 

3. Organize classes to meet locally identified needs for adults 
and out-of -school youth; 

4. Admit adults to secondary classes; and 

5. Present education programmes to adults as part of a 
district, provincial or nation wide continuing education 
programme. 

The roles of nonijovemtnent agencies 

It is probably true that in every country there are non-govern- 
ment organizations (NGOs) involved in the provision of continuing 
education. In many countries these will conduct more continuing 
edijcation activities than the government agencies. Those responsible 
for the planning and co-ordination of continuing education need to 
accept both the inevitability of non-government organizations and 
the contribution that these agencies can make to the overall pro- 
gramme. 

Non-government agencies are often referred to as 'voluntary' 
agencies because they operate on the freely offered services of 
volunteers. However it is probably a more useful description to 
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refer to them as non-government agencies as this contrasts with 
government agencies. 

Non-government agencies can range in size from large national 
(or even international) organizations to small local community 
groups. Sometimes there are similar small groups in many different 
communities, and this is then referred to as a 'movement'. 

Non-government agencies are invariably formed for some 
specific purpose. They will have some definite reason for existing 
and have definite objectives. Here are some of the sorts of non- 
government organizations that are likely to be found conducting 
continuing education programmes: 

a) political organizations; 

b) religious organizations; 

c) commercial organizations; 

d) professional groups (as a community service); 

e) groups concerned with preserving arts, crafts, history, etc; 
and 

f) community learning groups. 

Those agencies with a strong philosophic or ideological base, 
sucn as political or religious organizations, are likely to be providing 
continuing education programmes to extend their own ideas, beliefs 
and values. Commercial organizations may exist mainly to nrake a 
profit from the courses or from increased sales because of the courses. 

Professional groups may have particular subjects or target 
groups which they wish to promote or support. For instance a pro- 
fessional women's group may provide learning opportunities for 
groups of disadvantaged women. Organizations that foster history, 
arts, crafts or culture are usually concerned specifically with pre- 
serving or developing those specific areas of interest, although they 
need not have a strong ideological base. 

Local community learning groups are often concerned with 
just helping people whc have particular learning needs. In adult 
literacy programmes inere are usually groups of volunteers who 
come together to assist. Similarly there may be local community 
groups involved in developing continuing education. Sometimes 
government agencies responsible for implementing large scale con- 
tinuing education programmes can encourage the formation of 
voluntary groups to assist in those programmes. 
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Government authorities responsible for continuing education 
have to work closely with non-government organizations. They will 
make a significant provision and therefore must be considered in any 
plans for co-ordination and development. 

Non-government organizations may be able to assist in the 
implementation of government priorities for continuing education. 
Those organizations with a strong ideological base will be less likely 
to be useful in this regard, while those with a strong desire to assist 
people in the community may be most valuable. Governments may 
see it appropriate to provide money to NGOs for continuing educa- 
tion. It seems logical and reasonable that a government should 
provide funds to those agencies that are assisting in achieving govern- 
ment objectives and would assist them to the extent that they are 
achieving those objectives. 

It is generally consistent with the principles of freedom of 
speech and of assembly that there will be some NGOs which exist 
to teach their own ideologies and beliefs. These agencies may con- 
tribute little to the overall national programme of continuing edu- 
cation for development. 

Options for coordination of continue «g education 

Because many different agencies will be involved in providing 
continuing education, it is most desirable to have some co-ordination 
mechanism. Without co-ordination among the various providers of 
continuing education it is impossible to develop a national planned 
provision, and impossible to link into the total objectives of APPEAL. 
The educational agencies themselves generally seek to have co- 
ordination as it takes away many insecurities and avoids wasted 
efforts. 

Co-ordination may mean different things to different people. 
This is Lecause there are many options available. In fact we can see 
these options along a continuum in which total authority is exercised 
at one end and a "laissez-faire" system at the other. 

Authority Authority Authority Agencies No 

determmes consults then convenes convene own coordinution 
determines agencies decide meetings 

Coordination continuum 
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In the diagram a few major styles are identified to illustrate 
the direction of the cx)ntinuum. Of course many intermediate styles 
are possible. 

If a government decides to appoint some form of co-ordi- 
nation mechanism then many options are possible. Some are listed 
below. They represent different situations along the continuum 
from left to right. 

a) The government appoints a person who determines which 
agencies should conduct programmes and informs tnem of 
their opportunities and responsibilities. Such a system 
would require some sort of police force to enforce it. 

b) The government appoints a committee representing a 
variety of points of view to determine the programmes 
which should be offered and the agencies which may be 
involved. Otherwise this is similar to situation (a). 

c) The committee consults individually with providing agen- 
cies and then decide? which ones should conduct pro- 
C'-ammes. Sanctions or other pressures would be necessary 
to ir.iplement the decisions. 

d) The committee consults individually with provio'ng agen- 
cies and then prepares a recommended plan. It does not 
attempt to enforce its decisions, but relies on personal 
pressures. 

e) The committee consults with groups of providing agencies 
and then prepares a plan. The interaction between the 
agencies may be an important part of the development of 
the plan and may serve to ensure that the agencies adhere 
to the plan. 

f) The government committee convenes a meeting of agencies 
and allows them to work out who should conduct pro- 
grammes. The priorities of government may be communi- 
cated to the meeting, but any plan is developed by the 
agencies inemselves. 

g) If no government authority for co-ordination exists, then 
the agencies themselves can convene an inter-agency 
meeting to decide who will conduct various programmes. 
The agencies simply undertake to work co-operatively. 
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It is not possible to say which is the best method of co-ordi- 
nation. The predOTiinant decision making style of the country will 
be an important factor. Generally the more authoritarian mechan- 
isms will be appropriate in countries which have authoritarian styles 
of government and where resources for continuing education are 
most limited. In the more developed countries more democratic 
styles of co-ordination will be appropriate. 

There will need to be co-ordination at different levels in a 
country. The co-ordination effected at national level will relate to 
principles and influencing national agencies. There will need to be 
provincial, district, and even local levels of co-ordination depending 
on the size and populrtion of the country. The lowest level or 
smallest unit of co-ordination will b3 at the level where it is possible 
to know all the agencies involved. 

Co-ordination need not be expensive. It may save significant 
resources from being wasted by duplication. It will ensure that avail- 
able resources are put to the best use. 

Evaluation of programmes 

Evaluation in the context of a continuing education program- 
me refers particularly to 'the process of determining to what extent 
the educational objectives are actually being realized'. In some 
circumstances evaluation could refer to 'a systematic investigation 
to assess the worth of a piogramme' or 'tne systematic gathering of 
information about educational objectives with a viow to bringing 
about improvement'. 

In every programme there will be some degree of evaluation 
which occurs cont nually and informally. However this section 
discussed the formal process of evaluation, a process which should 
be as objective as possible. 

There are two basic categories of evaluation: summative and 
formative. A summative evaluation generally occurs at the comple- 
tion of a programme, and measures its outcomes, and provides advice 
about improvements in strategies for other programmes. A formative 
evaluation general'y occurs while a programme is still running, and 
provides information about the way that programme is functioning, 
ana the progress toward meeting the objectives of the programme. 
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It is important to note that there is no single method for 
carrying out an evaluation. Each case is unique. It also needs to be 
noted that the outcome of an evaluation will be determined by 
factors such as who requests the evaluation, what has to be evaluated, 
who does the evaluation, why an evaluation is sought and what 
standards are used to determine success. An evaluation is never 
completely objective and the outcomes will be influenced by these 
sorts of factors. We need to keep in mind what the evaluator may 
have been trying to achieve. 

Things that could be measured in an evaluation. Here is a list 
of the things that could be measured when an evaluation is to be 
carried out in relation to a continuing education programme. 

a) Assessment of the extent to which the educational objec- 
tives have been achieved. It is most desirable that objec- 
tives are set in a manner which enables them to be assessed. 

b) Assessment of the practical outcome of the programme. A 
population education progra'^me may best be evaluated 
by comparing the birth ratb;> before and after the pro- 
gramme. An agricultural extension orogramme may be 
assessed in terms of increased crop production. A health 
education programme may be said to be successful if the 
death rate is reduced, 

c) Assessment of the student outcomes. 

d) Quality and quantity of the instructional materials used. 

e) Qual ty of teaching. 

f ) Costs per student compared with other programmes. 

g) Value to participants, experts and other community 
menribers. 

h) Unanticipated outcomes. 

i) Descriptions of innovative approaches, 
j) Descriptions of alternatives. 

k) Descriptions of events or outcomes if the programme were 
to be discontinued. 

I) An assessment of the processes used (e.g. is it participa- 
tory)? 
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m) An assessment of the relevance of plans, 
n) An assessment of its cultural relevance. 

Criteria for evaluation. Evaluation requires the use of judge- 
ment and the critena adopted will vary. Wherever possible evaluators 
should use external criteria for comparison. These include standards 
set by experts, research or standard practice; the needs of the author- 
ity responsible for or funding the programme; norms from compara- 
tive projects. 

There are a number of methods of collecting data for evalu- 
ation. These include: statistics collection; case studies; experimen- 
tal studies; questionnaires; individual participant interviews; group 
interviews; collection of expert opinion; audio or video recordings; 
and participant diaries. It is important to choose the appropriate 
method or set of methods for a particular situation to ensure an 
effective evaluation. Continuing education specialists are trained in 
a variety of enquiry methods. Evaluation must be done carefully 
with due regard to the audience in choosing the appropriate ruethod 
to use for evaluation. 

There are several ways of reporting on an evaluation study. 
The method of enquiry will determine the style of the report. 
Obviously if a pencil and paper method is used to collect data it 
would not be very appropriate to produce a television report as the 
visual impact of the programme would be lost. Th-^ audience for 
whom the report is prepared will also determine the style or manner 
of reporting. 

Reports should be factual, ethical, interesting, useful, legal 
and available. Where possible reports should be compiled in negotia- 
tion with those being evaluated, and when completed should be 
available to them. 

In summary it can be noted that: 

a) Evaluation is an ongoing formal and informal process; 

b) Evaluation implies measurement and judgement; 

c) Evaluations are either summative or formative; 

d) Evaluation is never entirely objective and is influenced by 
the person carrying out the evaluation and the reasons for 
the evaluation; 
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f } Evcrytuing in a programme can be evaluated, 

f) External criteria should be used where possible in evalu- 
ation; 

g) Methods of enquiry for evaluation are nunnerous and 
continuing education specialists should be proficient in 
many methods; 

h) Evaluation reports should be made available to those being 
evaluated. 



CASE STUDY No, 1 

A continuing education programme related to 
dysentery control 

This if leoretical educatior:al programme to assist 
in the cduOl ot dysentery in young children. 

Target group. Parents of young children in villages where 
the mortality rate from dysentery is high. 

^ssment o^ learners' needs. In the case that has been 
^nosen it is probable that the people in the target group 
will have accepted that the problem exists. However they 
rnay not have identific . the nature of the problem and 
may think o t in terms of medicine when general hygiene 
or other factors may be equally, or more, important. 
Talking with and observing a sample of fam lies will help 
identify the factors associated with the problem. Health 
professionals would need to be involved in this stage of the 
programme. 

Development of objectives. Possible objectives would be: 

The families at risk who have taken part in the 
programme will: 

a) Understand the caure of dyse'^^ery and how it 
is spread; 

b) Understand the ways of reducing the risk of con- 
tracting dysentpry; 

c) b competent in administering the appropriate 
medical treatment; 
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d) Be committed to reduction of risk factors in the 
home and community; 

e) Be committed to administering treatment when 
appropriate. 

It may readily be seen that (a) and (b) above involve 
the acquisition of knowledge, (c) involves learning a skill 
and (d) and (e) are concerned with attitude change. 

Develooment of the plan of operation. It may be decided 
that in the initial year of the programme eff'^rt will be 
concentrated on two provinces and to work »vith 100 
villages in each of these. It is planned to recruit sufficient 
tutors to lead the learning in the villages with one super- 
visor or co-ordinato»' for each ten tutors. Detailed plan- 
ning will proceed after the development of curriculum and 
selection of training methods. 

Development of curriculum and selection of training 
inethods. The following plan involving five meetings each 
of two hours (totalling ten hours of learning time) might 
be developed with community meetings being convened by 
village leaders or existing community agencies. 

a) Initial meeting for group to identify the problem 
for themselves and be committed to the pro- 
gramme. 

b) Presentation of illustrated lecture on causes of 
dysentery and treatment. 

c) Demonstration and p-^actice by participants of 
preparing and administering medicines. It is like- 
ly that smaller groups will be needed for thi:> 
session. 

d) Discussion to achieve commitment to implement- 
ing the methods. 

e) Follow-up meeting to reinforce learning and 
evaluate success. 

It v/ill be necessary at this stage to conduct a pilot 
programme with a few grojps with rigid evaluation to see 
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if this learning progrrrnme is achieving the expected out- 
comes. On the basis of this trial it may be necessary to 
modify the sessions. 

Programme management and budget. As the programme 
will involve five visits to each grouo by a teacher, the 
manager of the total programme will need to plan and 
organize: 

a) The number of tutors required; 

b) Supervisors or co-ordinators for groups of tutors 
or regions; 

c) Plan of operation; 

d) Recruitment and/or training of co-ordinators and 
tutors; 

e) Provision of training aids and other resources; 

f) Budget required. 

It often happens that the budget is the limiting factor 
in implementing any programme. If the financial resources 
are not available it may be necessary to review the objec- 
tives in terms of the level of achievement, or make other 
adjustments. 

Evaluatu. i. In terms of the objectives which are establish- 
ed, a possible set of evaluation techniques may include: 

a) Recording the number Df participants. 

b) Asking the participants at the follow-up session 
how many have implemerited the procedures 
already. 

c) Visiting a sample of participants six months after 
the programme is complete to measure the extent 
of implementation. 

d) Measuring the child mortality rate in the target 
area before and after the programme. 
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CASE STUDV No. 2 



Determining needs 

The government agencies in a small country, noting 
how dramatically the population • /as growing and how 
rapidly the population demands were eroding national 
resources, drew experts together to tackle the problem. 
They decided that the people needed a population educa- 
tion programme to learn about fertility control. They 
arranged for a continuing education programme to take 
information to all the villages. The villagers listened polite- 
ly and when tested knew all the technical information 
about birth control. However some years after the pro- 
gramme was completed, the evaluation showed that the 
rate of population increase had not fallen. 

Later, in consultation with the villagers involved, it 
was found that their primary need was for care in old age 
and that children were perceived as a means of achieving 
such care. A programme aimed at achieving alternative 
zare and health for the aged needed to be linked with the 
pi eg. amine for fertility control. 



The above case study illustrates r^cny of the problems asso- 
ciated with needs analysis, if people .lave Lisle needs unfilled for 
such things as food, shelter, freedom fron. danc^er and security they 
will not be able to work at learning how tc solve higher lev ;l or less 
i.nrreaiate needs. Unless planners correctly determine ne'^ds a pro- 
gramme is usually doomed to failure. 
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